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Center Pin 


This device is a life saver. 
It prevents telescoping of 
maintains 
center of gravity and enables 


air brakes to quickly stop 
derailed trains. 
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Various Views of the 


“AC CO” 


ONE-PIECE 
GUARD RAIL 


‘«¢ ACCO” ONE-PIECE 

GUARD RAIL is made of 
special analysis open-hearth 
steel, cast to shape and thor- 
oughly annealed. 


The design eliminates rails, bolts, 
guard rail clamps and braces, 
and incorporates tie plates and 
foot guards. 


It simplifies and reduces the cost 
of maintenance and provides a 
protection of the greatest 


strength. 


Shown at the Convention. 


hain Company 


Incorporated 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Reading Specialties Division 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
ortland, Ore. San Francisco 
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Probably few men who are familiar with the evolution of 
the Rules of Interchange read the report of the Arbitra- 
tion Committee without a feeling of 


Continuing surprise that the committee has 
a Progressive again proposed a combination of de- 
Policy fects constituting unfair usage. The 


general trend of the rules has been 
to place more and more responsibility on the car owner. 
This naturally has the effect of enforcing a higher stand- 
ard of construction and maintenance, which j is admitted to 
be desirable. To include in the Interchange Rules any 
provision making the delivering line responsible for such 
items as the breakage of wooden sills or bending of steel 
center sills withont cover plates, regardless of physical 
condition, would be an invitation to perpetuate weak con- 
struction and poor maintenance, particularly for non-op- 
erating companies or those handling light trains. There 
is more involved in this ruling than the mere question of 
responsibility for damage. It involves in addition the 
policy that is to be followed in the perpetuation of old 
cars, the design of new equipment and even the size of 
locomotives. The decision of the committee is in line 
with the progress of railroad operation and the members 
are to be commended for the change in their recommen- 
dations. 


The discussion of labor questions seems to be tabooed by 
the Mechanical Division. The American Railway Engi- 


neering Association, on the other 

Why Not hand, has a strong and live commit- 
Discuss Labor tee which reports each year on the 
Questions? economics of railway labor. Is it 


not a serious mistake for the Me- 
chanical Association to ignore these questions? What 
would it not mean to the mechanical departments if their 
officers and foreman were thoroughly educated as to the 
simple economics of the labor problem? Could they not 
deal to far better advantage with the employees under 
them, and could they not work far more effectively to 
build up that esprit de corps which is necessary in any 
organization if it is to make good in a large way? It 
is fortunate that some railroads realize the force of this 
argument and that the officers and foremen enjoy the 
full confidence and support of the men in the ranks. 
Railroad mechanical officers at large, however, could do 
much better in this respect if they would discuss questions 
of this sort at their annual meetings and compare notes. 
It is vitally necessary for American railroad officers and 
particularly the foremen, thoroughly to understand the 
problems of dealing with and supervising men. Why not 
discuss these matters at the Atlantic City meetings? 


There was a time 
latest 


when a person desiring to obtain the 
information on railroad mechanical subjects in- 
stinctively turned to the proceedings 


Automatic of the Master Car Builders’ or the 
Train Master Mechanics’ Association and 
Connectors it, was more than probable that he 


would there find the data desired. 
Can this be truly said of current reports of the Mechanical 
Division? For example, suppose information is desired 
in regard to the present development and extent of appli- 
cation of automatic train connectors. If one turns to the 
report of the committee on Train Brake and Signal 
Equipment he finds in a few lines devoted to the subject 
that “one maker * * * ™* reports having 15 loco- 
motives, 12 passenger trains, 100 ore cars and 34 slag 
cars equipped” and “another maker claims to have five 
passenger trains in Canada and one in the United States 
equipped”. One would infer that this was the fult 
extent of the development at the present time. Even 
a casual investigation, however, would have disclosed 
the fact that there were more than two manufacturers and 
a larger number of connectors in service. The report is 
perfunctory and barely sufficient to be called a report. 
There is no intimation as to the character of the couplers, 
their defects or success. Had the subject been of no im- 
portance to the railroads the committee could not have 
shown any less interest. If it was thought that the 
whole proposition was valueless, why did not the com- 
mittee come out and say so? This would have at least 
been action and would have brought the matter up for 
discussion on the convention floor. 


Notable improvements have been made in the average 
standard of railroad refrigerator cars during recent years. 
Many roads now have cars which are 
up to the standard of refrigerating 
efficiency that is necessary for carry- 
ing meat and similar products. Three 
desirable features are becoming prac- 
tically standard in refrigerator car construction, basket 
bunkers, insulated bulkheads and floor racks. Insulation 
in the walls of the car is receiving careful attention and 
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most of the recent designs provide low conductivity, al- 
though in some cases there seems to be room for further 
improvement. The importance of providing rigidity in 
the body and avoiding air circulation is generally recog- 
nized. When the body, because of weaving, is no longer 
tight and the insulation begins to sag down, the car will 
not maintain a low temperature and will be extravagant in 
the use of ice. Realizing these conditions, some roads 
have been experimenting with steel refrigerator cars, and 
others with insulation which has sufficient structural 
strength to stay in place indefinifely and add somewhat to 
the stiffness of the cars. Another recent innovation is 
the location of the refrigerating medium along the roof 
of the car instead of at the ends, to provide more satis- 
factory circulation of the cold air over the lading. The 
experimental work now underway holds promises of fur- 
ther increases in the efficiency with which refrigerated 
products are handled. 


Most advocates of the gasoline engine driven motor car 
acknowledge that at the present time it is advisable to 
limit their use to such light weight 
Why Not cars as can be driven by gasoline 
the Steam engines which have already been de- 
Motor Car? veloped for use on highway trucks. 
This distinctly limits the weight and 
carrying capacity of these cars and makes the problem 
at present one of finding the field where such cars will 
best fit and avoiding attempts to place them in service for 
which they are not well adapted. There is, however, a 
persistent demand for larger cars, which can not be ig- 
nored if this type of equipment is to be used as exten- 
sively as now appears probable. To develop thoroughly 
a large gasoline engine will take time, and while it may 
come in the next few years, the fact remains that nothing 
has yet been offered in which there is full confidence of 
assured success as regards economy and durability. In 
the discussion at a recent meeting of the New York Rail- 
road Club, reference was made to a steam driven motor 
car of fair size which has given good service under severe 
conditions. As size limitations do not apply in the same 
manner to steam engines as to gasoline engines, it would 
seem as though there might be possibilities of develop- 
ment in this direction which should not be overlooked by 
builders and inventors. Moreover, equipment of this 
character would probably be well received by present rail- 
road men who are accustomed to handle and maintain 
steam engines. 


One of the most important uses of electric energy in rail- 
road maintenance is that of electric welding. The process 
may be either spot, butt or arc weld- 


Electric ing—each has its uses and in the 
Welding aggregate the possible applications 
Opportunities reach an astounding total. The elec- 


trical engineer who has not investi- 
gated the possibilities of reclaiming worn and broken 
parts by arc welding has overlooked an opportunity for 
reducing maintenance costs which can scarcely be 
equalled in any other manner. Electric welding is not 
confined to iron and steel parts. It is conceded, of course, 
that ferrous metals form the great bulk of its applications 
in railroad work, but it does not follow that this is the 
limitation of the process. Brass, copper, bronze and 
aluminum have been successfully welded by the electric 
current. Welds made between two pieces of the same 
metal, or between different kinds of metal, have demon- 
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strated beyond question the practicability of the process. 
Moreover, with possibly a few exceptions, these non 
ferrous metals can be welded to iron or steel with wonder- 
ful results. Non-corrosive metals, such as copper, for 
example, are frequently of greatest importance when they 
can be coupled with iron or steel to secure the necessary 
strength, and in such instances the electric welding of the 
two metals may prove of inestimable worth. It must be 
remembered that in all of the applications mentioned, the 
results that have been secured were obtained at the ex- 
pense of no small amount of experimentation and study, 
but they indicate clearly what can be accomplished when 
care and thought are given to the electric welding art. A 
great opportunity is offered the electrical engineer, for on 
the great majority of roads there is no one in a better 
position to study the possibilities of electric welding. 


The brake beam is one of the most important parts of the 
equipment on a freight car, both from considerations of 
. safety and maintenance economy. It 
A Break in the js subjected to severe loads in serv- 
Brake Beam ice and failure to withstand these 
Defenses loads is likely to result in disaster. It 
is an expensive piece of equipment 
to replace and frequent renewals are undesirable. After 
long and patient effort on the part of the Master Car 
Builders’ Association, standard specifications for new 
beams have been established to which the roads are now 
required to adhere in interchange service. No limitations 
are placed on the condition of repaired beams, however, 
and anything which will hold together, provided its origi- 
nal construction indicates that it once passed the proof 
load requirements of the specifications, may be restored to 
service. This goes far toward destroying the effective- 
ness of the specifications and leaves the handling line with- 
out protection against weak brake beams. The committee 
on brake shoe and brake beam equipment has done well 
to formulate reclamation methods to overcome this situ- 
ation. There may be differences of opinion with respect 
to the need for the facilities recommended by the com- 
mittee in its 1921 report, but this is unessential. Any 
practice that will best meet local conditions may be fol- 
lowed provided the repaired beams are subjected to proof 
load tests and are not restored to service unless they meet 
the requirements of the standard specifications. The es- 
sential requirement, then, is that a testing machine be pro- 
vided and used. If this is done the advantage of con- 
centrating the reclamation work at central shops which 
can be provided with suitable facilities will soon become 
evident. Eventually the rules of interchange should pro- 
hibit the application of repaired brake beams unless they 
are known to have passed the specification tests. 


The rolled center sill section recommended for adoption 
as standard for new cars by the Committee on Car Con- 
struction is worthy of most favor- 
able consideration by the members of 
the Mechanical Division. It pos- 
sesses at least two important advan- 
tages over a section built up of plates 
and angles, as is necessary in the case of the fish-belly type 
or of a channel and bottom angle flange in the case of sills 
of uniform section. Probably the most important advan- 
tage when comparing the proposed section with the fish- 
belly type is the greatly decreased opportunity for deteri- 
oration of the section through the development of cor- 
rosion. Every joint in built-up sills offers an opportunity 
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for the accumulation of moisture, heavily laden with acid 
in the case of coal carrying cars, with the result that the 
effective area of the section is rapidly reduced. Not only 
does this increase the cost of maintenance during the life 
of the car, but the maximum period of service which can 
be obtained before the car is scrapped may be affected by 
as much as 25 or 30 per cent. In extreme cases cars with 
this type of sill have completely failed after a service of 
not more than 15 years. In the case of sills of. the chan- 
nel and angle type the extent to which corrosion affects 
the life of the sills is, of course, much less. In this case 
the greatest advantage of the proposed unit center sill sec- 
tion is in the more effective distribution of the metal. With 
the same sectional area this increases the strength by 10 
to 13 per cent. There is also a decrease in the cost of 


construction because of the elimination of the bottom 


flange rivets. Such a section, once in general use, will 
become a tonnage production proposition and will, there- 
fore, probably cost no more per ton than structural sec- 
tions now in common use. 


Even though the shop buildings provided may be adequate, 
well-lighted and modern in their design and the machine 
tools well selected, the cost of opera- 
Is Your tion will depend to a considerable ex- 
Shop Properly tent upon the utilization of the space 
Arranged? and the arrangement of the machines. 
Until an investigation is made, the 
needless expense frequently caused by unnecessary move- 
ments of material due to lack of consideration when plan- 
ning the layout of machinery passes unnoticed. In man- 
ufacturing plants which were forced to know their oper- 
ating costs in detail, there was long ago recognized the 
necessity of so planning the layout as to avoid every un- 
necessary move from the start to the finish of the manu- 
facturing process. The ideal method is, of course, to re- 
ceive the raw material at one end and so arrange that a 
job will pass through by the most direct route without 
backward movements, until it reaches the shipping depart- 
ment at the other end. While this is not always possi- 
ble, the underlying principle is economically correct and 
has been followed as closely as possible by successful man- 
ufacturers. This same idea might well be more thor- 
oughly kept in mind in connection with locomotive and 
car shops now that railroads are obliged to consider oper- 
ating costs more carefully than they have had to in times 
past. Shops must be more economically operated. It is 
doubtful if a railroad shop exists anywhere in which it 
would not be possible to effect economies by rearrange- 
ments intelligently carried out after careful investigation. 
Time thus spent will produce results which will show good 
returns when the demand for output once more comes. 
The possibilities suggested apply not only to locomotive 
shops but to the blacksmith, boiler and car shops. It is 
to be regretted that no report is to be made this year by 
the committee on Car Repair Shop Layouts. There is 
some real work that this committee might do, and it is 
hoped that they will submit a report next year.. 


The logical thing to do after “spotting” power plant 
fuel wastes is to stop them and find some means of keep- 
ing them stopped. Fuel wastes can 


Stopping be stopped and maximum boiler effi- 
Power Plant ciency obtained only by attention to 
Fuel Wastes many small details of apparently mi- 


nor importance. These details include 
among others the careful lagging of boiler and steam pipes 
to prevent radiation loss ; elimination of air leakage in fur- 
nace and boiler settings; checking up the loss due to in- 
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complete combustion from whatever cause; preventing the 
short circuiting of gases in boilers; removing soot and 
scale ; calibrating the dampers; finding the draft which will 
provide. the highest COg without CO and still carry the 
load ; equalizing the draft between the boilers; finding the 
right kind of coal; and determining whether it should be 
fired wet or dry. It is one thing to stop fuel wastes and 
another to keep them stopped. The latter result can be 
accomplished only by some effective method of checking 
the work of firemen or stoker attendants and giving’ them 
an incentive to fire the boilers as efficiently as possible. 
Automatic devices for recording variations in draft and the 
proportion of CO, for each boiler are available, and when 
properly interpreted afford a practical measure of the boi- 
ler efficiency attained. Firemen and stoker operators 
should be impressed, as is not often done, with the fact ° 
that coal is only another form of money; if shown how 
much coal can be saved each day by following correct fir- 
ing methods, most of the men will try to apply those meth- 
ods. By playing the different firemen and different shifts 
against each other and posting records of the individual 
performances another incentive is afforded. Perhaps the 
best method of all is to install some sort of bonus system 
whereby the firemen or boiler room attendants receive ex- 
tra pay in proportion to the efficiency with which they fire 
the boilers. Where a bonus system, based on the propor- 
tion of CO». maintained during the day, has been used and 
given a fair trial it has almost invariably been successful. 


No small part of the development of the modern auto- 
mobile may be credited to modern machine operations, 
particularly grinding. These ma- 
Increased Use chines are now made of sufficient ca- 
of Grinding pacity to finish locomotive and car 
Machines parts from the rough stock. In the 
speed of production, accuracy and 
smoothness of finish, grinding machines are unsurpassed. 
They are particularly adapted also for the truing of worn 
parts. These worn parts are usually surface hardened 
due to a rubbing or wire-drawing action and if a cutting 
tool were used to true the surface a considerable cut 
would necessarily be taken to get under this hard shell. 
With the grinding machine, however, just enough ma- 
terial is taken off to true up the surface and, because little 
material is removed, there is a considerable saving on the 
time required for the operation. Railroad shopmen have 
been a trifle slow in realizing the adaptability of grinding 
machines to their work. Now, however, plain cylindrical 
gap grinders for piston rods, valve stems and similar work 
have been quite generally installed; also surface grinders 
for guides and other flat surfaces. There are still some 
shops which do not utilize grinders to the greatest advan- 
tage and either get along without them or else use old 
grinders which, through lack of power and rigidity, are 
entirely unsatisfactory compared to the modern machines 
which are available. There is a big field for the more 
general introduction of grinding machines of various 
kinds and sizes for railroad work. Internal grinders 
should not be forgotten and surface grinders equipped 
with magnetic chucks are adaptable to a wide variety of 
work now performed on other types of machines. An 
interesting article on “Getting Results from Modern 
Grinding Machines in Railroad Shops,” is published in 
the June Railway Mechanical Engineer, page 317, and 
another article showing what is being done along this 
line in English railway shops appears in the same issue, 
page 325. The time is coming, if it is not now here, 
when no railroad shop will be considered equipped for 
maximum production without a full compliment of mod- 
ern grinding machines. 
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Program for Today and Sunday 


Saturday, June 17. 

Entire Day Set Aside by Mechanical Division V to View the 
Exhibits. 

ENTERTAIN MENT 

10:30 a. m—Orchestral Concert, Entrance Hall, Million Dollar 
Pier. 

3:30 p. m—Orchestral Concert with Impromptu Dancing, 
Entrance Hall, Million Dollar Pier. 

9:00 p.m—Informal Dance, Carnival Night with Special Fea- 
tures by H. T. McConnell of Chicago, Ball Room, Million Dollar 
Pier. 

Sunday, June 18. 

3:30 p.m.—Sacred Concert, Music Rooms of Marlborough- 
Blenheim. The Albert Taylor Orchestra, New York City, and the 
following artists: Emily Stokes Hagar, operatic soprano, and 
the Criterion Male Quartette of Philadelphia; Charles Stahl, first 
tenor; William H. Carmint, second tenor; Harold Simonds, first 
bass; John Vanderslott, second bass. 


Enrollment Today and Sunday 


“YHE ENROLLMENT BOOTH will be open today—Satur- 
: day—from 9 a.m. to 12 noon; 2 to 4 p.m.; and 7 to 
9 p.m. 
On Sunday it will be open from 11 a.m. to 12 noon and 
from 7 to 8 p.m. 


Will You Get Any of This? 


EWSPAPER DISPATCHES STATE that India recently has 
N floated in London a loan of £75,000,000 and that 
most of the money is to be spent in the improvement 
and expansion of the railroads of that country. Some 
American manufacturers of equipment and supplies have 
found India a very good market in the past, and doubtless 
will get busy trying to get their share of the new business 
coming. 


Lost and Found 


ADGE No. 15 belonging to Willard Kells, superinten- 
dent of motive power of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
has been lost. Anyone finding it is requested to re- 

turn it to the headquarters of the enrollment committee. 

Lost! The following lost items have been brought to 
our attention by Secretary Conway of the Railway Sup- 
ply Manufacturers’ Association: 

Camera—by Mr. Carrigan of the International Machin- 
ery & Supply Company. 

Badges No’. 3695, 5672, 3803 and 8328. 

Pair of gloves. 

Will the finders please return these lost articles to Sec- 
retary Conway? 


Movies of the “Prosperity Special” 


HE “PROSPERITY SPECIAL” of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works has attracted widespread attention 
throughout the country. Some excellent moving 
pictures have been obtained of its progress westward. 
These the Baldwin Locomotive Works have arranged to 
show in the Rose Room of the Hotel Traymore at 8:30 
p.m., Sunday, June 18. 
The train consisted of 20 locomotives recently shipped 
to the Southern Pacific Lines. These pictures are re- 
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markable in that they show not only the heaviest locomo- 
tive train ever moved, but also the scenic beauty of Penn 
sylvania between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

S. M. Vauclain, who was primarily responsible for the 
movement of this train and who clearly foresaw the stim- 
ulating effect which such a demonstration would hay 
toward inspiring public confidence and aiding business 
improvement, will deliver an address. 


Registration Figures 


HE REGISTRATION FIGURES from four o’clock Thurs- 
T day afternoon to four o’clock yesterday afternoon 
tell an interesting story and show an increase in 
the attendance of 758 people within this period of time. 
This increase was made up as follows: Railway men, 76; 
purchases and stores 10; special guests 96; supply men 
544; railroad ladies 84; supply ladies 48. 
The following figures show the registrations for 1922 
and 1920. They show complete registrations up to four 
o'clock of the third day of the respective conventions: 





1922 1920 

Members, Mechanical, A. R. A.......... 554 666 
PUPCRNEES GEG BUNTE cs <cccsiscssoccesces 26 37 
ND 6.44000 sausdendedewewe eens 276 285 
SY MIEN ci viann Sain dcasbpmeuiindan weivbieeied 2,215 1,935 
PE MEE cob. sbckdvemaneaeseeg ees 421 413 
MS NEE Skee seuesscbackenecnecess 432 649 
Totals 3,924 3,985 

Cars on Track Exhibit 


HE NUMBER OF cars shown this year on the Phila- 

delphia & Reading track at the boardwalk and 

Mississippi avenue, just below the pier, is not as 
extensive as usual but will well repay one for a visit. 

The only passenger car is one of the new steel coaches 
which the Philadelphia & Reading has received lately 
from the Harlan Plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation at Wilmington, Del. This car seats 78 
people and weighs 117,600 Ib., the length over-all being 
72 ft. 5% in., the length inside is 63 ft. 0 in. The 
trucks are of the four-wheel type, equipped with clasp 
brakes and spaced 49 ft. between centers. 

Five freight cars are shown. The first one is a Vir- 
ginian 120-ton coa! car weighing 78,700 Ib. light, built 
by the Pressed Steel Car Company. This car has Buck- 
eye six-wheel trucks with clasp brakes operated by the 
“empty and load” brake. The car has one end jacked 
up and the truck run out for inspection after making 
10,600 miles in regular service. 

Two of the new Philadelphia & Reading hopper bottom 
coal cars are on inspection. Their light-weight is 53,900 
lb. The coupled length is 42 ft. 11 in. and the length 
inside 39 ft. They are equipped with four-wheel trucks, 
having forged steel wheels and American Steel Foundry 
Company’s steel side frames. One of the cars was built 
by the Cambria Steel Company and the other by the 
Middletown Car Works. Both are equipped with the 
empty and load brake, while a Minich super-safety hand 
brake is applied to one of them. 

Another hopper bottom coal car shown is one belong- 
ing to the Westmoreland Coal Company, which has a 
capacity of 110,000 lb. and weighs 42,200 Ib light. This 
car has trucks with Symington wrought steel side frame 
trucks. 

The remaining car is a Michigan Central box car with 
Stafford roller bearing trucks. 
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A Visitor From Sweden 


ROR VIKTOR PETERSSON, mechanical engineer on the 
Swedish State Railways, located at Norrkoping, Swe- 
den, is visiting the convention as part of a carefully 

planned survey and study of American railway problems. 
He has been making a thorough tour throughout the coun- 
try, having visited Washington, Altoona, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, West Bur- 
lington and various 
points on the Great 
Northern and Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul since his 
arrival in this coun- 
try on April 15. 

Mr. Petersson is 
particularly inter- 
ested in the use of 
pulverized fuel on 
locomotives and has 
expressed disap- 
pointment in not 
finding more loco- 
motives equipped 
for burning this 
fuel in this coun- 
try. In Sweden the 
question is being 
actively investigat- 
ed, for something 
must be done to 
lower locomotive fuel costs. There are 10 locomotives 
there equipped for burning powdered fuel and all of them 
are giving excellent results. The greatest handicap in 
making this process a commercial success in Sweden has 
been the high cost of pulverizing the coal. From his in- 
vestigations Mr. Petersson believes that we in this coun- 
try have been using too high a grade of coal for our pow- 
dered fuel installations. He believes that a low gas coal 
of not too high thermal value will give better results than 
a high gas coal of high thermal value and reduce the 
liability of explosion. In Sweden they have had no diffi- 
culty with explosions whatever. They use a 50-50 mix- 
ture of Swedish coal, having about 9,000 B. t. u. and 
good English coal of about 14,000 B. t. u., and they seek 
to keep the volatile below 25 per cent. 

In commenting on the use of Diesel locomotives or 
Diesel-operated cars in Sweden, Mr. Petersson says that 
this is restricted almost entirely to the privately owned 
lines in Sweden, of which there are a number, the Swe- 
dish government operating only about 50 per cent of the 
standard-gage mileage of the country. A large number 
of Diesel locomotives have been built in Sweden for rail- 
roads in southern Europe. 

As is well known, Sweden has been very much inter- 
ested in the use of roller bearings for car equipment and 
several experiments have been conducted. It has been 
found that friction is very materially reduced by their 
use and the only reason why this type of bearing has not 
been more extensively adopted is because of the initial 
first cost, for, as Mr. Petersson says: ““We in Sweden are 
not rich like you people in America.” These roller bear- 
ing tests have been extended to locomotives and tenders, 
the trucks of the locomotives and all tender wheels being 
equipped with the bearings. The tests have been fully 
as successful as those made on the car equipment. 

Mr. Petersson is to remain in this country until about 
September 15 and after the convention is to continue his 
tour of inspection and investigation throughout the coun- 
try. He will return to Chicago and proceed to the Pacific 
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coast, thence back to New York through the south. He 
will visit the principal shops and railways in his travels, 
giving particular attention to the study of refrigerator car 
equipment. 

He has been very much impressed and delighted with 
the reception he has received on the railways he has al- 
ready visited and desires to take this opportunity of mak- 
ing his appreciation known to the railways. 


Breaks in the Ranks 


Nn The Daily of June 15, page 1422, we recorded the 
deaths of 27 members of Division V, Mechanical, 
American Railway Association, who had passed away 

since the last convention in June, 1920. 

The news of the death of Joseph Maycock at Buffalo 
on the opening day of this year’s convention brings to 
mind the faces of a dozen other supply men well known 
as attendants at these gatherings, who have passed to the 
Great Beyond during that period. They are: 

Albert C. Ashton, treasurer of the Ashton Valve Com- 
pany, who died on January 31, 1922. 

Robert A. Bole, vice-president and district manager of 
sales at Pittsburgh of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
who died April 2, 1921. 

James C. Currie, eastern representative of the Nathan 
Manufacturing Company, who was killed in an elevator 
accident December 11, 1920. 

Otis Cutler, chairman of the board of directors of the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company and a director 
in a number of other concerns, who died March 4, 1922. 

Charles A. Lindstrom, assistant to the president of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, who died September 2, 1921. 

James B. Rider, vice-president and general manager of 
the Pressed Steel Car Company, who died November 3, 
1921. 

Joseph S. Ralston, president of the Ralston Steel Car 
Company, who died September 11, 1920. 

Clarence E. Rood, sales manager of the Gould Coupler 
Company, who died December 11, 1921. 

Frank P. Smith, railway representative of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., who died November 3, 1921. 

B. E. D. Stafford, general manager of the Flannery 
‘Bolt Company, who died November 30, 1921. 

John G. Talmage, president of the Talmage Manufac- 
turing Company, who died August 25, 1920. 

Harry R. Warnock, appointed vice-president in charge 
of mechanical matters of the Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany in July, 1920, and prior thereto general superintend- 
ent of motive power of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, who died January 19, 1921. 

Joseph Maycock, who died on Wednesday night, last, 
was the railroad representative of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., 
for some 25 years, and was a familiar figure at the M. M. 
and M. C. B conventions for a considerable part of that 
time. 

Albert C. Ashton not only attended the conventions reg- 
ularly, but was active in the affairs of the Railway Supply 
Manufacturers’ Association. Also, it seldom if ever hap- 
pened that Mr. Ashton came to the meetings without his 
mother—‘‘Mother Ashton,” as she was reverently called, 
not only by her family, but by her many friends. She, 
too, passed away a month ago in the same delightfully 
peaceful way in which she had lived. 

James C. Currie was a man much like Mr. Ashton in 
many ways. He, too, had much to do with the activities 
of the railway supply men at these conventions; but his 
time of service was longer and the contact much more in- 
timate. For several years he acted as treasurer of the 
organization. 
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While a considerable number of the present generation 
of followers of the conventions will not recall Frank P. 
Smith well, if at all, it is not so many years ago, in the 
days of the Hancock Inspirator Company and for some 
time after that concern was absorbed by Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, Inc., when he was well known not only to 


many railway supply men, but also by a host of railway 
men. 


Then there is B. E. D. Stafford—“Staff” as he was 
called with not a little touch of affection by a large num- 
ber of men in the railway field. He was typical of the 
many splendid men who have brought the Railway Sup- 
ply Manufacturers’ Association to its present high plane; 
and it was those same simple, honest qualities which 
carried him to success in the company he served from 
its infancy. At the time of the last convention Mr. Staf- 
ford was confined to his home at Millville, just a few miles 
from Atlantic City, through a paraletic stroke, the last 


of a series of which finally caused his death last No- 
vember. 


No two of the other eight men were quite alike. Mr. 
Cutler was, of course, in a class by himself, judged purely 
from the heights he had attained in the world’s affairs. 
Yet withal he was the fine, approachable fellow that made 
the lives of others so worth while; and he always con- 
cerned himself with the smallest details which made for 
cleanliness and progress in the ranks of the railway sup- 
ply men. Of the remainder, it would be hard to draw 
close parallels. They differed in dispositions, sometimes 
widely, much as do men as a whole; but each had achieved 
something and each contributed in like manner to the 
progressive success which has culminated in what we see 
here at Atlantic City this year. 





Members of the Railroad Labor Board in attendance at the convention. Left to right: 
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Canadian Night 


N HONOR of our Canadian members and the many Cana- 
| dians who are attending the convention the Entertain- 
ment Committee put on a “Canadian Night” last night 
The citizens of our neighboring country were there and 
they greatly enjoyed the attention given them and the even- 
ing’s festivities, generally speaking. The ballroom on the 
pier was gaily decorated with the flags of their country 
and of ours. The dancing programs were also illuminated 
with the flags, in colors, of each country. 


At 9:30 o’clock the dancing program, consisting of 16 
numbers, commenced. In the intermissions refreshments 
were served and bits of vaudeville sketches given by artists 
from Montreal. They were here with the permission of 
Sergeant-Major R. J. Hiller, of the Fifth Royal High- 
landers. They were Jack Hunter, Canada’s Harry Laud- 
er; James Robertson and Jean Thompson, juvenile danc- 
ers of considerable fame, and five members of the Royal 
Highlanders who were entitled “The Canadian Black 
Watch.” Rhys Morgan, of New York, also sang. The 
night’s entertainment was greatly enjoyed. 


Those of the Entertainment Committee in charge of 
the evening were: W. J. Carrigan, chairman; Webb C-. 
Krauser, assistant chairman; Oscar C. Hayward, A. R. 
Miller and W. A. McWhorter. 


Mr. and Mrs. B. A. Clements are accompanied this 
year by their daughter and son. The son, Robert, has 


just finished a course at the Staunton Academy in 
Virginia. 





Judge R. M. Barton, Samuel 


Higgins, Walter L. McMenimen, G, W. W. Hanger and Horace Baker. 
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American Railway Association—Division VW—Mechanical 


The Committees Dealing With Construction and Important 
Details of Cars Reported Yesterday 


Chairman Tollerton called the meeting to order at 10 a.m. and called for report of Committee on Car Construction. 


Report of Committee on Car Construction 








The work of this committee during the past 
10 years has had a marked influence in bringing 
about a more general appreciation of the impor- 
tance of correct fundamentals in the design of 
freight cars. This part of the committee’s work, 
however, has been simple in comparison with the 
task of developing a set of standard car designs 
-which will be generally acceptable to the members 
of the American Railway Association. 

In 1915 the committee presented to the Master 
Car Builders’ Association a design for an outside 
steel sheathed 40-ft., 6-in. box car. But the fur- 








ther development of this or other designs was 
not pushed, owing to the action of a sub- 
committee of the old American Railway Associa- 
tion, under the chairmanship of the late E. P. 
Ripley, in taking up the same task. The war 
then intervened. 

The committee has again actively taken up this 
work and hopes to present one or more complete 
designs next year. It now has 15 members who 
represent practically all. sections and railroad in- 
terests in North America (except Mexico), and 
its greatest task is likely to be political rather than 
technical in its character. 











Arrangement of Refrigerator Cars to Prevent Salt 
Water Dripping on Rails 


HE VARIOUS REFRIGERATOR transportation companies have either 
developed a brine retaining valve of their own or favor some 
particular type of valve. So many of their cars are equipped 

with brine retaining valves of the type they favor that. it will be 
difficult for them to agree on any other type of valve, unless it is 
something which is a great improvement over the one they now use, 
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Such a device has not been called to the attention of the committee, 
It would, therefore, appear advisable to adopt a set of rules cover- 
ing the design of valves and brine tank equipment, as well as for 
the inspection of this part of the refrigerator car. 

A canvass of brine valve application to refrigerator cars 
shows that the cars of twelve railroads and car lines are either 
all equipped or will be, in all but one case, during the current year. 

The following rules are suggested for adoption as a standard 
of the Association: 
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Rutes ror Brine VALVE AND OPERATING RIGGING 

1. Operating rods shall be solid and not less than 5-in. in 
diameter. 

2. Operating lever at top shall be of wrought or malleable 
iron, with cross-section area not less than 1.5 sq. in. 

3. Rubber seats shall be made of pure rubber, to resist the 
action of salt water. 

4. Cast parts shall be of malleable iron, not less than %-in. 
thick. 

5. All parts of brine valves shall be heavily galvanized or 
sherardized. 

6. All surfaces adjacent to rubber or other seats in the 
valves shall be machined and free from .fins, blow holes or other 
defects. 

7. Valve operating mechanism shall be so constructed that 
valve must be closed before plug can be put in place. 
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Proposed Standard Center Sill Section 


8. Where possible, valves should be so arranged that weight 
of brine in tank will hold the valve closed. 

9. The diameter of wearing pins and connecting bolts shall 
be not less than % in. 

10. All nuts shall be held in place by cotter pins at end or 
by lock nut, 


Rutes ror CLEAN-Out or Hanp-Ho te Castines 
1. Cast parts shall be of malleable iron, not less than %-in. 
thick, 
2. All parts of clean-out casting shall be heavily galvanized 
or sherardized. 


3. Clean-out castings shall have a gasket between cover and 


clean-out frame. 

4. The cover locking device should be simple in operation and 
easy to close. 

RULEs FoR BrRinE TANK 

1. The tank shall be made of heavily galvanized iron, not less 
than g¢ in. thick. 

2. All joints shall be riveted and soldered. 

3. Connection castings shall be made of heavily galvanized or 
sherardized malleable iron castings. 

4. The brine tank shall be securely supported and fastened 
in end of car. 

. RuLes For INSPECTION 

1. See that rods, levers and other parts of the brine valves 
are connected, and that valves function properly. 

2. Inspect the following parts for leaks: Clean-out castings, 
tanks, valves, and connections between tanks. All leaks shall be 
repaired before a car is loaded. 

3. A card, reporting the brine tank equipment in serviceable 
condition, signed by the foreman in charge of the inspection, shall 
be filed before a car is loaded. 


Standard Fundamentals for Cars 


The committee desires to present the center sill section shown, 
for adoption as standard for all cars except those which, on account 
of insufficient side sill strength, require fish-belly center sills, such 
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as flat cars and gondola cars with very low sides. The section 
proposed presents the least surface for corrosion, with a maximum 
section modulus. Therefore, the loss in strength per year will be 
a minimum. 

It is applicable to all cars, with few exceptions. It will reduce 
the number of rivets in center sills by an appreciable amount, and, 
therefore, will correspondingly reduce the cost of the car. Inter- 
changeability of details will be very materially increased, reducing 
the amount of repair stock to be carried at the different shops. 

We earnestly recommend that this section be adopted as the 
standard of the Association, for all cars which do not necessarily 
require fish-belly center sills, and that all railroads use this center 
sill section for all new construction. 


Standardization of Marker Lamp Socket Brackets and 
Holders 


The standard marker lamp socket and marker lamp bracket 
were brought to the attention of your committee, suggesting a 
standard marker bracket and socket to promote interchangeability. 
The committee proposes that a slight modification in the present 
standard socket be made by adding a bevel, and that a standard 
marker bracket foot be adopted, as shown in the illustration. 

Care should be exercised to make the exterior of the bracket 
foot and the interior of the socket smooth and close to dimensions 
so that they will mesh properly. 


Standard Box Car Body Designs 


A number of meetings with the Committee on Car Design and 
Engineering, of the Car Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, were held to go further into the question of fundamentals 
of car construction, which finally resulted in the submission of 
several preliminary designs by the Manufacturers’ Committee, 
which are now under advisement by your committee, which hopes 
to submit one or more complete designs next year. 


Equipment Classification to Facilitate Mileage Allow- 
ance on Private Cars 

Under date of October 24, 1921, the Transportation Division 
issued a circular covering mileage rates, which led to requests for 
more definite and precise description of privately owned freight 
cars in the Equipment Register. 

Representatives of the committee on car construction conferred 
with the subcommittee of the Committee on Records of the Trans- 
portation Division, who agreed that the value of mileage depends 
on whether or not the car is suitable for coal or coke. It was also 
agreed that a car which has sufficient strength and cubic capacity 
to carry its marked capacity of bituminous coal should be consid- 
ered suitable for coal or coke. The Mechanical Division was, 
therefore, requested to provide two classifications instead of the 
present single classification “GB,” with definition for each. The 
following is submitted for adoption: 

“GB”—Gondola Car—A car open on top, with solid 
bottom, sides and ends, suitable for mill trade but not 
suitable for coal or coke. 
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Proposed Modified Standard Marker Socket and New 
Standard Bracket 


“GK”—Gondola Car—A car open on top, with solid 
bottom, sides and ends, suitable for mill trade and for 
coal or coke. 
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The following modifications to definitiozs for “GB” and “GM” 
cars, to decrease ambiguity, are also recommended for adoption: 


“GD”—Gondola Car—A car open on top, having side 
dump arrangement, and suitable for coal or coke. 


“GM”—Gondola Car-—A car open on top, with solid 
bottom, low sides and drop ends, to facilitate twin ship- 
ments. suitable for mill trade, and not suitable for coal 
or coke. 


On request for a classification, designation and description of 
the Virginian 109-ton gondola cars, the committee selected and 
submit the following for adoption: 


“GT”’—Gondola Car—A car open on top, with high 
sides, solid bottom, sides and ends, suitable for unloading 
coal on dumping machines, but not suitable for mill trade. 


Gages for Center Plates 


Communications from members indicated the desirability of 
adopting tolerance gages for standard center plates. It was stated 
that the absence of such gages permitted conditions where the 
body and truck center plates locked, causing derailments.. The 
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Proposed Tolerance Gages for Standard Center Plates 


gages shown in the drawing are submitted herewith for adoption 
as standard. 


Standard Truck Designs 


The Subcommittee on Car Trucks, in conference with the Cast 
Steel Manufacturers’ Committee, has made considerable progress 
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toward producing one or more designs of trucks. Preliminaries 


on which agreements have been reached are: 

Assumed method of loading; maximum stresses to be allowed; 
design of spring plank attachment to side frames applicable to all 
of the three existing types of side frames; designs of cast steel 
and pressed steel bolsters to be interchangeable; side frames, with 
their boxes, to be interchangeable; complete trucks to be inter- 
changeable, and the use of standard wheels, axles, bearings, 
wedges, brake beams, brake shoes, hangers and springs. 

It is expected that truck designs can be completed in the com- 
ing year, these designs to incorporate fixed conditions, facilitating 
interchangeability between details, singly or in groups, and so that 
preferred specialties can be substituted for standard detail con- 
struction. 


Arch Bars for 80,000-lb. Capacity Cars 


Our attention was called to frequent breakage of bottom arch 
bars of these trucks, with request for investigation of the stresses 
involved. It was found that the stresses were considerably higher 
than in the corresponding members of other trucks. To correct 
this, it is recommended that the bottom arch bar be increased in 
thickness from 1% in. to 1% in., and that the column and journal 
box bolts be increased in length by % in. 


End Stake Pockets for Flat Cars 


An ever recurrent suggestion is to provide all flat cars with 
end stake pockets. Their absence often necessitates considerable 
extra expense for end bracing of shipments, and sometimes loss 
of loading length. We submit, for adoption as recommended 
practice, that flat cars be provided with end stake pockets substan- 
tially attached to underframe members. 

The report was signed by W. F. Kiesel, Jr. (Chairman), Penn. 
System; A. R. Ayers, N. Y. C. & St. L., C. E. Fuller, Union 
Pacific System; J. C. Fritts, D. L. & W.; C. L. Meister, A. C, L.; 
J. McMullen, Erie; T. H. Goodnow, C. & N. W.; John Purcell, 
A. T. & S. F.; W. O. Moody, I. C.; J. A. Pilcher, N. & W.; 
H. L. Ingersoll, N. Y. C.; W. H. Wilson, N. P.; F. W. Mahl 
Southern Pacific Co.; W. H. Winterrowd, Canadian Pacific, and 
G. S. Goodwin, C. R. I. & P. 


Discussion 


After the tabulation showing brine value applications to 
refrigerator cars, Mr. Kiesel said: It will be noted that 
nearly all of the cars are equipped and the rest of them 
no doubt will be equipped this year. Therefore there is 
no necessity for further extending the time limit set by 
the Arbitration Committee. 


With reference to the definition of gondola cars, early 
in the report, Mr. Kiesel said: 


Since this report was written, our attention was called 
to the fact that if we simply put in the definition as we 
have given it here under “G B” and “G K,” it will not 
include the description of a car suitable for coal and coke. 
Therefore, with your permission, after this meeting we 
will add to these descriptions a clause to complete it which 
will be about like this: 

“G. B.”—Gondola Car—A car open on top with solid bottom, sides and 
ends, suitable for mill trade, but not having either sufficient strength or cubic 
capacity to carry its marked capacity of bituminous coal. 

That will make it clear, so there cannot be any misun- 
derstanding. 


[A similar change is to be made in the definitions of 
the “G D” and “G M” cars.] 


I. S. Downing (Big Four): I think that the committee 
is right on this thickness of the arch bar. The trouble 
comes not only from breaking, but from sagging, and if 
we have 1% in. as standard, we should have something 
in the rules to provide for 13% in. on the other fellows’ 
cars. 
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Prof. L. E. Endsley (University of Pittsburgh): With 
regard to the 13 in. bottom arch bar to replace the 1% 
in. arch bar, I do not believe that much gain will be made 
for the point where the arch bars are breaking is at the 
bend, and at this point a large proportion of the stress is 
secondary, induced through the bending. Increasing the 
arch bar from 1% in to 1% in. increases these secondary 
stresses 20 per cent, while the primary stresses are re- 
duced only 10 per cent. Adding 20 per cent and taking 
off 10 per cent does not seem to improve it very much. 
I think more gain could be made by widening the arch 
bar instead of increasing its thickness. These statements 
are not made from calculations, either, but from actual 
tests. 


Mr. Kiesel: From what Prof. Endsley said, it would 
seem that we are wrong in allowing a 50-ton arch bar 
truck, because we would have more stress. The arch bar 
is supposed to be supported in the bend and everybody is 
trying to do that. If we are wrong in increasing the arch 
bar for the 80-ton car, we are certainly wrong in having 
arch bars under the 100,000-Ilb car. I do not think that 
the reasoning is correct. 


Prof. Endsley: I would like to submit to the Car Con- 
struction Committee a full record of something like 21 
arch bars which I have tested. 


Mr. Kiesel: We will be glad to have anything you can 
submit, establishing what you have stated and if the fig- 


ures support your contention I think we will agree with 
you. 


Mr. Downing: In these figures I presume that the fig- 
ures which have been used for the last fifteen years in 
the cast steel truck side will be covered. 


Chairman Tollerton: It is extremely important that we 
have a complete discussion before this report is submitted 
to letter ballot. 


George W. Rink (C. R. R. of N. J.): The committee 
recommends a special stress for center sills. They also re- 
port a number of meetings with the Committee on Car 
Design and Engineering of the Car Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, and they expect to have a de- 
sign of standard box car body ready to report to the next 
session. 

I would like to know whether or not they have passed 
on this question of the section of the center sill construc- 
tion, or whether they will come out with another section. 


Mr. Kiesel: As we understand it, whatever design the 
Mechanical Division adopts as standard, that design must 
be observed by every manufacturer who makes designs 
for the division. It will be expected that the members 
will follow it in the construction of new cars. 


C. H. Bilty (C. M. & St. P.): Our road is in favor of 
going to a special shape of center sill construction, but of 
course we are a little hesitant to use something that we 
have never used before. We also feel that 24 sq. in. is 
ample for all of our requirements, which we are using 
both in repair work and on the new cars, and hence we 
feel that it would be more or less of a hardship to be 


compelled to accept the committee’s recommendation in 
this respect. 


Mr. Kiesel: As I understand it, Mr. Bilty’s idea is 
that they now have cars with 24 sq. in. center sills, and as- 
sumes that the section recommended by the committee 
would have to be used in the case of all repairs. That 
cannot be done in all cases. You cannot substitute a 12- 
in. center sill for a 10-in. sill. But I believe that if the rail- 


roads once use it they will be glad to adopt it for repairs 
also as it will save money. 


F. H. Hardin (N. Y. C.): I would like to ask if the 
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dimensions, shown in Fig. 1, are included as part of t! 
committee’s recommendation ? 


Mr. Kiesel: They are. 


Mr. Hardin: May I ask what thickness of the cov 
plate is recommended ? 

Mr. Kiesel: That question has not yet been settled b 
the committee. Tentatively it has been agreed that f 
box cars in which the superstructure assists the cent 
sills more than on flat cars, we will use %4-in. cover, an 
on all other cars, 34-in. covers ; 28 sq. in. on box cars an 
30 sq. in. for all other cars. 


G. S. Goodwin (C. R. I & P.) : With the proposed sec- 
tion of center sill, it will be necessary to cut off the inside 
lower flange where the draft rigging is applied. I would 
also like to inquire if it is proposed to recommend or 
apply any reinforcement behind the draft rigging to get 
greater area from the front stop back to the bolster. 

There is also a question as to the stake pockets on flat 
cars. It seems to me that it would be desirable, if pos- 
sible, to say whether those pockets should be inside or 
outside of the sill. 

Mr. Kiesel: We did not intend to be specific in regard 
to this, but to make a general rule which would cover 
strength conditions. As long as we do not have a stand- 
ard fiat car design, we cannot give a specific design and 
say it has got to be used. 

Mr. Giles: The arch bar question would be solved to 
some extent by the committee embodying in their report 
a recommendation to the railroads that the use of arch 
bar trucks under new equipment should be discontinued. 
The use of arch bar trucks should be confined to existing 
equipment. 

Mr. Tatum: Would it be wise to consider the elimina- 
tion of the arch bar truck? There have been vast changes 
in the development of the arch bar truck and I think it 
would be a drastic action at this time to consider its elim- 
ination unless you stipulate the design that you care to 
eliminate. 

Mr. Kiesel: Some of the members of the committe 
are very much in favor of eliminating arch bar trucks 
from new designs, but others are not. Even if we did 
make a suggestion it would not pass. I believe that ques- 
tion should be left until the committee has developed and 
furnished truck designs to be adopted as a standard and 
those truck designs should be such that all the stresses 
are properly cared for. 

R. D. Bryan (Santa Fe): The proposed center sill is 
a special section and after you cut out for the draft gear, 
I do not see where you have anything better than a pair 


of commercial channels, These special sections are hard 
to get sometimes. 


Chairman Tollerton: If the report of this committee is 
adopted, manufacturers will make the section which will 
be a regular section for car construction. 


Mr. Kiesel: The sill section must be balanced, and in 
addition to the channel center sill, an angle is united to 
the bottom and a cover plate at the top. A section of 
that nature will have a section modulus corresponding 
with a section area of 115 or perhaps 120, while the sec- 
tion modulus of this is over 130, and thus for the same 
area you get greater strength. 

Of course, we cut out for the draft gear; we do not 
run the angles into the draft gear now, but our backstop 
is behind the draft gear, and the column action is from 
rear follower plate to rear follower plate. This section, 
therefore, as a column carrying member is stronger than 
the same area we have used heretofore. 

(A motion that the report be accepted and the vote 
taken by letter ballot was carried.) 
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Report on Couplers and Draft Gear 








The long task of this committee in developing 
the Type “D” coupler has now been brought to 
a conclusion and in the future matters pertaining 
to couplers will require but little of its time. 

This year’s report marks the interim between 
the completion of one task and the active prose- 
cution of another equally as extensive. For its 
future work the committee is now taking up the 
testing of draft gears that have been subjected 








to a period of actual service, to supplement the 
Rochester tests of the United States Railroad 
Administration on new gears. A speceial drop 
testing machine is being developed for this work, 
the purpose of which is to furnish information 
of the same character as that obtained in the 
Rochester car impact tests, but with closer con- 
trol of variable conditions other than those in the 
gears themselves. 

















. 


URING THE PAST year the activities of the committee with re- 
D spect to draft gear investigation have been limited on account 
of the depression in business through which the railroads 
have been passing. It is the purpose to pursue the draft gear work 
diligently during the coming year. 
Following are a number of recommendations concerning the 
Standard “D” Coupler Specifications and gages, which are sub- 
mitted for your approval at this time. 


Standard “D” Coupler Specifications 


It is proposed to revise paragraph 15-B to require 10 per cent of 
the complete couplers to be weighed, rather than all the couplers. 
The revised paragraph follows: 

“15-B. When couplers are purchased complete and 
assembled, 10 per cent of the couplers in each lot of 100 
or less shall be individually weighed and shall come within 
the limits as shown on Fig. 6. Upon the failure of a 
coupler to come within the limits as shown on Fig. 6, the 
weighing shall be extended to the entire lot. Failure of 
any coupler to come within the limits shall be sufficient 


developed by the manufacturers since adoption of the Standard 
“D” Coupler Specifications in 1918, and take care of the bottom 
operating mechanism for the coupler. 


Table of Weights for the Standard “D” Coupler 


The table of weights shown is recommended for approval to 
replace the table of weights now appearing in the “D” coupler 
specifications. The weight table has been revised to conform with 
the weights obtained on a large number of couplers and a column 
has been added giving the normal weights. 

The report is signed by R. L. Kleine (chairman), Penna. *Sys- 
tem; J. C. Fritts, D. L. & W.; J. R. Onderdonk, B. & O.; J. A. 
Pilcher, N. & W.; C. B. Young, C. B. & Q.; L. K. Sillcox, 
C. M. & St. P.; Samuel Lynn, P. & L. E.; L. P. Michael, C. & 
N. W., and Prof. L. E. Endsley, University of Pittsburgh. 


Discussion 


Mr. Bilty: The report states that “Failure of any coup- 
ler to come within the limits shall be sufficient cause to 
reject the coupler unless the weight can be adjusted by 








Limiting WEIGHTsS—“‘D” CouPLER 





Coupler Shank Weight 
Min. 
G in. by 8 in. aleek, 6 th. Dali dcccs ccacccves Radiat pedwek we Nor. 
Max. 
Min 
§ in. by 7 in. shank, 6% in. butt... .cccsccsececcececcsvccee Nor. 
Max 
Min. 
§ in. by 7 in. shank, 93% in. butt.....cccccccccccsccccdeces Nor. 
Max 
WEIGHT cF FITTINGS 
Fittings Minimum 
ee | en re een ha were re ere re 90 
TS fee; ted IIE. i.6.os cosines sewrscsnsinceue vine 94 
BOGE 6:2 ceese c+ dha Chedgs Vane eeell ose eewedion 13.5 
Total weight of parts (with 9-in. knuckle) 119 
Total weight of parts (with 1l-in. knuckle).........eeeeeeeeeeeeee 123 


Top Operation Bottom Operation 
Without Comp. with Comp. with Without Comp. with Comp. with 
Fittings 9 in. Knuckle 11 in. Knuckle Fittings 9 in, Knuckle 11 in. Knuckle 

266 385 389 267 389 393 


274 397 401 275 401 405 
286 415 419 287 419 423 
259 378 382 260 382 386 
267 390 394 268 394 398 
279 408 412 280 412 416 
267 386 390 268 390 394 
275 398 402 276 402 406 
287 416 420 288 420 424 
Tep Operation Bottom Operation 
Normal Maximum Minimum Normal Maximum 
93 97 90 93 
97 101 94 97 101 
14.5 15.5 13.5 14.5 15.5 
119 123 122 126 132 
127 133 126 130 136 











cause to reject the coupler unless the weight can be ad- 
justed by the manufacturer. Detail parts shall come with- 
in the limits as shown on Fig. 6, one coupler being dis- 
mantled in each 100 and weighed.” 
Actual experience in carrying out the “D” coupler specifications 
developed that weighing 10 per cent of the complete couplers 
furnished sufficient check on the product. 


Gages for Standard “D” Coupler 


The following gages for the Standard “D” Coupler are rec- 
ommended for your approval: 16529-1—Bcttom Lock Lift Lever 
Gage; 16529-2—Bottom -Lock Lift Toggle Gage, and 16529-3— 
Bottom Lock Lift Lever Gage Pin. These gages have been 


the manufacturer.” Just how would the manufacturer 
adjust the weight? 

Mr. Kleine: If you could get all parts of minimum 
weight in a complete coupler, it might fall below the mini- 
mum requirements. You could then put in a heavier 
knuckle, bringing the total weight of the coupler within 
the minimum specification weight. 

Mr. Bilty: Then if the bar is perhaps a little under 
weight, or the locking block and the knuckle a little light, 
will the coupler be accepted ? 

Mr. Kleine: The coupler will be accepted. 

Mr. Rink: I would like to ask Mr. Kleine whether he 
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has received any complaints of the Type “D” coupler lock 
lifter dropping down behind the lock and wedging in such 
a manner that it is impossible to throw the coupler? We 
have had several cases of that kind with couplers applied 
to Railroad Administration coal cars. It may be due to 
a faulty core, but I am wondering how extensive that trou- 
ble is on other roads. 

C. G. Juneau (C. M. & St. P.): As far as our line is 
concerned, we have not had any trouble with the Type 
“D” coupler. 

J. A. Pilcher (N. & W.): On the Norfolk & Western 
we have some very large cars using these couplers and 
I mention this because there has been some tendency to 
go back to the lighter coupler. In examining a group of 
these cars, where it is necessary to remove the couplers 
right along, one of the car men asked me a day or two 
ago: “What shall we do with these couplers?” Out of 
sixteen examined, three had upset 1 in., two of them 
% in., three 34 in. and four % in. The rest of them had 
upset from %4 in. to % in. The question is, what are 
we going to do next if we keep on hammering the cars? 
We must put some limit on the speed with which contact 
is made in switching. 

Mr. Kleine: The Coupler Committee is glad to receive 
any information whatever in regard to defects which may 
develop in the Type “D” coupler. When it was designed 
we did not believe it was perfect, but we did take great 
care to get the coupler as near 100 per cent as possible. 
Mr. Goodnow called our attention to another case of the 
lift lever dropping back of the locking block and I think 
we had two cases of this kind on the Pennsylvania System. 
We ran those cases down, but could not find how the lifter 
could get back of the locking block. We cut sections out of 
the coupler and it was not possible to place the lifter so 
that it would drop down back of the locking block. We 
are convinced that somebody had taken the coupler apart 
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and had not placed the lifter back in the slot. If anybody 
else has experienced any similar. trouble, the committee 
would be glad to hear from him now or by letter. 

O. D. Buzzell (Santa Fe): We have had a number of. 

complaints of the Type “D” coupler not coupling. At ex- 
cessive speed they did not couple due to the locking device 
being slow to act. I think this is a good feature. We were 
always after our switchmen to couple up easy but there 
has been considerable complaint about rough handling on 
the part of the transportation department and switching 
yards. 
: Another thing I have noticed is the rapid wear of the 
pin holes in the coupler eyes. How we can increase that 
area I do not know, but a considerable amount of play 
appears at that point in a very short time. 

Mr. Kleine: Of course, we all remember the trouble 
with the old standard coupler due to pin holes wearing 
rapidly in line with the lock pin, but there cannot be any 
such wear in the Type “D” coupler. Do you refer to 
that coupler, or to others? 

Mr. Buzzell: I refer to the Standard “D” coupler. 

J. J. Tatum (B. & O.): Some very enthusiastic things 
have been said about this type of coupler ; however, there 
have also been some complaints about hard coupling, and 
I believe it would be a good idea for those who know of 
any cases of trouble to bring them to the attention of the 
Coupler Committee. 

F. W. Brazier (N. Y. C.): It must be very gratifying 
to Mr. Kleine and the other members of the committee to 
know that there are so few complaints with reference to 
Type “D” couplers. I think that this will be handed 
down to posterity, as one of the greatest things you have 
ever done. 


(A motion that the report be received and submitted to 
letter ballot was carried.) 


Report on Brake Shoe and Brake Beam Equipment 











Last year this committee gave particular atten- 
tion to brake beam reclamation and recommended 
in detail a process to be followed in repairing brake 
beams the purpose of which was to insure that 
the repaired beams might fully measure up to the 
capacity required of new beams. The report 
presented drawings and photographs of a simple 
but comprehensive set of special devices to facili- 
tate assembling and testing reclaimed beams sys- 
tematically and cheaply. This equipment can be 
built largely of second-hand material. An ab- 








stract of this report appeared in the Railway Age 
for August 20, 1921, page 369. 

A further study of this subject prompts the 
committee again to emphasize the importance of 
having the repaired brake beam meet the require- 
ments of the standard specifications, which can 
only be done effectively in properly organized 
central repair plants. The committee has under 
consideration the development of a standard brake 
beam design, in connection with which it will 
consider the advisability of adopting some form 
of brake head strength test. 














HE PAST YEAR'S work of the committee has been principally the 
further study and consideration of subjects carried over from 
the previous year, as follows: 

State of the Art, Brake Shoe Construction—A careful analysis 
of the state of the art was made, supplemented by reports from 
the general counsels of the Eastern and Western Railroad Associa- 
tions on the patent situation. The steel back brake shoe, illustrated, 
is the best that the committee has been able to develop not covered 
by patents. This design is recommended to letter ballot as Recom- 
mended Practice. 

Reversible Strut—Various forms of reversible struts, including 
those on the market and those suggested by different members, 


have been considered from the standpoint of demand and prac- 
ticability. The committee feels that none of the designs have suffi- 
cient merit to warrant recommending them as Standard or Rec- 
ommended Practice. The subject will be continued for further 
consideration, 

Brake Beam Reclamation—Last year the committee submitted 
as a progress report a tentative Standard Practice for the consid- 
eration of the members and requested their consideration and criti- 
cism. No criticisms or suggestions were offered. A further study 
of this subject emphasizes the importance of repaired brake beams 
meeting the capacity and other requirements of the standard speci- 
fication. To handle this work most efficiently, properly organized 
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central repair plants, provided with special equipment for assem- 
bling and testing, are recommended. The equipment, while special 
in character, is inexpensive and can be constructed largely of sec- 
ond-hand material, as suggested and illustrated in detail in last 
year’s report. 

Brake Head Strength Test—In view of the desirability of a 
standard brake beam design and the progress being made in that 
direction, and also the demand for improvement in present prac- 
tice in brake beam maintenance generally, the brake head strength 
feature has been deferred for action in connection with the stan- 
dard beam. 

Brake Shoe Key Design—A canvass of the situation developed 
that brake shoe keys conforming to the standard drawing and 
properly applied give little trouble, It is believed that an improve- 
ment can be made by lengthening the head from % in. to 1 in. and 
bending it over instead of upsetting it. This change is recom- 
mended for submission to letter ballot, as it involves a change in 
the standard drawing. It is further suggested that purchasers of 
brake shoe keys have such inspection made that will insure keys 
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Brake Shoe Proposed for Adoption as Recommended Practice 


conforming to standard, and that railroads co-operate by having 
repair points use more care in maintaining better fitting keys, and 
when manufacturing their own keys to see that they comply with 
the standard. 

Standard Practice Brake Beam Design—The committee is not 
prepared at this time to submit a standard design of brake beam, 


. and the subject will be continued. 


Capacity Markings, Brake Beam Struts—On suggestion made 
by the chairman of the Mechanical Committee, Brake Beam Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute, the committee recommends for letter ballot 
changing Section 14 of the Standard Specifications for Brake 
Beams to read: 

The A. R. A. Nos. 1, 2, 2-plus, 3,4,5 or 6, as the 
case may be, shall be cast on the center strut with raised 
letters and figures not less than % in. high and % in. in 
relief, where they can be readily inspected when beam is 
in place on car. 

The report is signed by W. J. Bohan (chairman), Northern 
Pacific; C. B. Young, C. B. & Q.; F. M. Waring, Penna. System; 
M. H. Haig, A. T. & S. F.; W. H. Coddington, N. & W.; G. E. 
Smart, Canadian National, and T. L. Burton, N. Y. C. 


Discussion 
Mr. Bohan: In view of the fact that there were no re- 
plies received to the circular in regard to brake beam rec- 
lamation, the committee earnestly desires that that sub- 
ject be given as free discussion as possible. 
C. E. Fuller (U. P.): I would like to have some of the 
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car men here talk on the reclamation of brake beams. 
Brake beams are being reclaimed and put on cars in serv- 
ice, being of about as much use, as far as a practical brake 
beam is concerned, as if they were left off the car. It 
may be cheaper for the road applying that beam, but it is 
running the expense up on the other roads. I have a 
conviction that the reclamation of brake beams is a ser- 
ious question. We evidently take the position that if a 
car has a brake beam on it it is all right and I think the 
car men who are here that are handling the beams ought 
to get up and say something. It is a matter of dollars 
and cents to us, and I for one would like to see some 
material saving on the brake beam problem. It is a 
pretty expensive item. 

Chairman Tollerton: I think Mr. Fuller has touched on 
a very important subject. Brake beams are being re- 
claimed and returned to service which do not comply in 
any way, shape or form with the Master Car Builder’s re- 
quirements. They are just there, that is all. 

Mr. Fuller: It has been called to my attention and I 
have observed that brake beams have been applied by some 
railroads that had absolutely no tension in the brake beam. 
You could apply the brakes and almost bend the beam 
backward. Now, if the beam is worth reclaiming, it 
is worth reclaiming right, and if we cannot do it we 
should get someone else to do it. It is time that very 
careful attention was given to this matter of the re- 
clamation of brake beams. 


T. L. Burton (N. Y. C.): If the results of my obser- 
vation, and the test reports we have in New York mean 


. anything, Mr. Fuller is correct in what he says as to the 


manner in which some of the brake beams are reclaimed. 
The problem resolves itself into a matter of having 
adequate facilities for testing the brake beam, as rec- 
ommended by the committee last year. 

The New York Central, until comparatively recently, 
followed a practice which no doubt was in vogue on 
many of the other roads of so-called brake beam re- 
clamation. At some of the minor plants each brake 
beam was taken apart and reassembled. There was 
some further work, such as pulling up the nuts on ten- 
sion members and then the beam was restored to service. 

In line with the committee’s suggestion last year to 
collect some data as to what results were being had 
from the methods of reclaiming brake beams, the New 
York Central recently tested a large number of beams 
that had been reclaimed at its own shops and almost 
without exception these beams failed to meet the test 
requirements. We then removed these beams and loaded 
several carloads of the displaced, secondhand beams, send- 
ing an inspector with them to the manufacturer, who made 
necessary repairs. The beams were then subjected to the 
same test as called for in the specifications for the new 
beams and almost without exception they passed the re- 
quirements. The cost of restoring them to service under 
conditions was materially less than the purchase price of 
new beams. 

In further compliance with the suggestion contained in 
the last committee’s report on this subject, the New York 
Central is installing some of the facilities for subjecting 
the beams to proof test after we assemble them. I do 
not believe there is anything in connection with the brake 
beam proposition that is more worthy of consideration 
than the committee’s report of last year on that particular 
item. 

G. G. Juneau (C. M. & St. P.): We went very exten- 
sively into the question of the reclaiming of brake beams 
some years ago. Every little shop wanted to do some re- 
claiming. We started out to find what was being done in 
regard to the reclamation of the brake beams, and we dis- 
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covered that many of the shops did not have the necessary 
facilities for accomplishing the work, which was not being 
done according to standard practice. We then centralized 
the work at the main shop and it was discovered that test- 
ing machines were needed in order to find out whether the 
reclaiming was all right before the brake beam was sent 
out into service. We had apparatus which indicated 
whether the brake beam had the proper camber before we 
gave it a test. 

We demand a certain capacity beam from the manu- 
facturer, as Mr. Fuller said, and I believe we should all 
watch that particular feature closely in reclaiming brake 
beams and see that we are meeting the requirements de- 
manded from the manufacturer. 

The specifications for brake beams should be just as 
rigid for the reclaimed beam as for the new beam, and 
should give the service that we can expect in the case of 
a new beam. I was surprised to find the tension members 
of some beams I recently tested were made of channels 
and angles that had reduced in thickness of metal 25 per 
cent and more in some instances. How can we expect that 
metal so much reduced to give the strength in the beam 
that we require and how can we expect such beams when 
reclaimed to meet our specifications ? 

I believe there are other things in connection with our 
trucks and brake beams and brake attachments that should 
be considered. I found a number of brake beams in 
which the recommendations of the A. R. A. with regard 
to attaching the beam to the truck had not been followed. 

There are other parts that should be given considera- 
tion. For example, in the winter time when there is snow 
and ice between the tracks, we find that the cotter pin 
is pushed in, resulting in the brake connection dropping 
down; some method should be adopted to hold the brake 
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rod in position in case the cotter pin or connecting pin 
is worked off and lost from its position. 


Mr. Bohan: As a matter of general information, I will 
say that the connections and attachments for brake beams 
are under consideration by the committee. 


T. H. Goodnow (C. & N. W.): While the committee 
has called attention to the situation with respect to the 
reclaiming of brake beams, it has made no definite recom- 
mendation as to the cure, or rather the enforcement of it. 
We can hold a love feast here and then go home and con- 
tinue to do about as we have done in the past. It seems 
to me that if the members of this Association are sincere 
in what they are expressing, a remedy can be found in 
the adoption of some rules similar to the rules with re- 
gard to the triple valve work. In other words, regulations 
could be embodied in the interchange rules providing that 
on and after a certain date brake beams failing to meet 
the specifications set up for the reclamation, and not 
having been tested on recognized testing machines, should 
not be applied to foreign cars. 

If some regulation of that kind is set up, it will at least 
stop the application of reclaimed beams to other than 
owners’ cars and that matter could be fully controlled 
because we would have the means of checking it as we 
now check triple valve work. I believe that if the Brake 
Beam Committee would take the matter into consideration 
and recommend something definite of that kind, the Arbi- 
tration Committee could take care of the framing of the 
rules. You can only bring it about by some regulation of 
that kind. If this is not done, in my opinion many of us 
will go along as we have done in the past. 


(A motion to accept the report and submit it to letter 
ballot was carried.) 


and Signal Equipment 








Following the 1919 report the committee was 
requested to investigate and report on the ques- 
tion of standard capacity for retaining valves. A 
sub-committee was appointed to make tests and 
in 1920 the committee reported progress and 
asked for further time on the question of retain- 
ing valve capacity. This year’s report recommends 
adopting as standard the present recommended 
practice which calls for a two-pressure spring 
type retaining valve without specifying the capac- 
ity. 

The question of automatic connectors was like- 
wise referred to the committee in 1919; the 1920 








report stated that, owing to the magnitude of the 
subject, the committee had done little more than 
outline a plan to be followed in investigating it. 
This year’s report indicates little progress has 
been made in the matter. 

In addition the 1920 report recommended that 
the following subjects be included in the next 
year’s work of this committee: Permissible Use 
of Brake Cylinder Packing Made of Leather 
Substitutes, Gages for Signal Hose Coupling, 
Adjustment of Brake Power on Freight Equip- 
ment Cars. No report has been submitted on 
these subjects. 














HE committee on Train Brake and Signal Equipment sub- 
mitted the following report on subjects which have been 
considered by the committee during the year: 


PART I—Avrtomatic Hose ConNECToRS FOR FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 

The subject of automatic hose connectors for freight and pass- 
enger equipment has been further considered by a sub-committee 
during the past year which reports in substance as follows: 

One maker of automatic connectors reports having 15 locomo- 
tives, 12 passenger trains, 100 ore cars and 34 slag cars equipped 
with their automatic connector, and that tests are progressing 
favorably. 

Another maker claims to have 5 passenger trains in Canada and 
one in the United States equipped with their type of connector 


and are working with certain railroad officials in the direction of 
developing a freight connector. 

Further than this, the reports are in the general direction of 
development only. 

It will be seen from the above that the trials in general now 
being made are in passenger service and the progress of develop- 
ment in automatic train connectors is not such as to put the com- 
mittee in possession of information at this time that will enable 
it to make any definite recommendations on an acceptable design 
of connector for both passenger and freight service. 


PART II—ReEvision or Cope or Air BRAKE AND TRAIN 
: SIGNAL RULES 
The present code of Air Brake and Train Signal Rules is in 


need of revision, and a sub-committee has been appointed from the 
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‘rain Brake and Signal Committee to work in conjunction with 
a committee from the Operating Division on revising the code. 


PART III—Stencizrinc BRAKE CYLINDERS 


Attention has been called to the fact that in many cases where 
the stenciling is above the transverse center line of the auxiliary 
reservoir it frequently becomes illegible through drippings from 
the car. Experiments have been made on at least one large rail- 
road by stenciling below the center line , which indicates an im- 
provement. 

We believe the practice of applying the stencil approximately 
one inch below the center line should be followed, which can be 
done without conflicting with the present requirements from the 
fact that the location for the stencil is not specifically indicated. 


PART IV—RETAINING VALVES FOR FREIGHT EQUIPMENT CARS 
The committee recommends submitting to letter ballot for ad- 

vancement to standard, the present recommended practice, two- 

pressure spring type retaining valve for freight equipment cars. 


PART V—BrakeE BEAMS 

At the request of the Cari Construction Committee, the Com- 
mittees on Train Brake and Signal Equipment and Brake Shoe 
and Brake Beam Equipment have held several joint meetings dur- 
ing the year in connection with the strength requirements of brake 
beams, and have submitted their recommendations to the Car Con- 
struction Committee on the proposed status of number two and 
two plus beams. 

The report is signed by T. L. Burton (Chairman), New York 
Central; B. P. Flory, New York, Ontario & Western; J. M. 
Henry, Eastern Region, Pennsylvania System; L. P. Streeter, 
Illinois Central; R. B. Rasbridge, Philadelphia & Reading; G. H. 
Wood, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; H. M. Curry, Northern 
Pacific; W. J. Hatch, Canadian Pacific and G. C. Bishop, Long 
Island. 


Discussion 


G. G. Juneau (C. M. & St. P.): I would ask the chair- 
man of the committee, referring to the automatic con- 
nector, whether they have actually seen a test of the con- 
nector. Did the committee actually see the train broken 
up and the cars recoupled by the use of the connector ? 

Mr. Burton: A sub-committee, composed of Mr. Bish- 
op (Long Island) and Mr. Hatch (Canadian Pacific), 
have, as individuals but not in the capacity of members of 
the committee, made the observations referred to in our 
inquiry. 
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J. M. Ryan (C. St. P. M. & O.): We have had a little 
experience with the automatic connector in passenger car 
equipment. The Canadian Northern has been operating 
a train at a large terminal for a year satisfactorily, and 
while I do not know what trouble they have experienced 
on the other end of the line, as far as we were concerned 
we experienced no trouble in that year. Just recently, for 
some unknown reason, the connectors were taken off. I 
inquired as to why and was unable to get a definite reply, 
but as far as our experience went the connector was a 
success. 

B. J. Fogg (Grand Trunk): We have three trains 
equipped with the automatic train connector for test 
purposes; two of these trains run between Detroit and 
Grand Haven, a distance of 186 miles, and another train 
works between Battle Creek and Port Huron, a distance 
of 159 miles. These trains are equipped at both ends of 
the road and they are working out splendidly. They have 
been in service under tests for pretty nearly two years. 

Mr. Burton: I might state, in connection with the auto- 
matic hose connector, the committee feels that there has 
been no test made up to date that will have an important 
bearing on the performance of the connector when applied 
to freight cars. 

Passenger train tests, covering a run in many cases of 
small mileage and switched at one or both ends of the 
road, mean little compared to the movement of coup- 
ling and uncoupling which would occur on freight train 
cars in classification yards. There have been several test 
trains with the connectors run in passenger service, but 
we get from these movements little information about how 
the connector would work in freight service. 

Mr. Tatum: I agree with our committee that we have 
got to go very carefully in establishing a decision on the 
automatic connector. The trains which are made up for 
testing get very careful attention, careful switching, and 
as a rule these cars are handled together, but when these 
cars get into general use, there will be difficulties to con- 
tend with. We have three different connectors under test 
and it is difficult to say what we might expect if they were 
in general use. (Jt was voted that “the report of the com- 
mittee be accepted and the various items recommended by 
the committee submitted to letter ballot.) 


Report of Committee on Car Wheels 








The committee has had under consideration the 
possibility of mounting wheels having the same 
physical characteristics on the same axle as a 
means of increasing their service life. It has 
reached the conclusion that the only practicable 
way of mating wheels of equal hardness is in the 
case of solid wrought carton steel wheels, to pair 
those with a carbon content varying by not more 
than .05 per cent and in the case of cast iron 
wheels to continue the selection by tape sizes now 
covered in the recommended practice. 











A few roads have been experimenting for the 
purpose of developing a chemical specification for 
The 
subject under consideration and tentative specifi- 


cast tron wheels. committee now has this 


cation has been prepared for the consideration of 
the wheel manufacturers. Owing to the number 
of interests affected, this is a matter requiring a 


thorough survey before final recommendations 
can be formulated and presented to the Division. 

















steel-tired wheels on account of wear, the committee recommends 
the following rule as Interchange Rule 79, under the freight car 
code and as a paragraph of Rule 7 of the Passenger car code: 


“Thin tread: Steel and steel-tired wheels.—If tread is 
worn to within % in. of the measuring line, which is the inside 
edge of the limit of wear groove. 


I’ ORDER TO clarify the matter of condemning limits of steel and 


There is recommended the introduction of an additional drawing 
in the code of rules to follow Fig. 4, now shown on page 220 of 
the 1921 revised code; also Fig. 4, M. C. B., sheet 16-A. 

In 1920 the contour of the back of flange of steel and steel-tired 
wheels adopted in 1912 was withdrawn from the standards and the 
1909 contour readopted as standard. With the 1912 contour the 
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back of the flange of steel and steel-tired wheels was identical 
with that of cast-iron wheels between the base line and the top 
of flange. The 1909 contour reduced the width of the rim from 


1%> to 514 in., and the backs of the flanges of steel and steel-tired 
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Critical Line 5 














- Steel Tire 
Recommended Practice. 


Condemning Limit Drawing for Steel and Steel Tired Wheels 
Recommended for Insertion in the Interchange Rules 


wheels are not now identical with those of cast-iron wheels between 
the base line and a point approximately % in, above it. Because 
of this change, the committee recommended that the drawing of the 
maximum and minimum flange thickness gages for cast-iron, solid 
steel and steel-tired wheels be changed to show the height of the 
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Maximum Flange Thickness Gage for. Cast 
fron Wheels and /loximum Flange Thickness, 
Meight and Throat Radius Gage for Solid 
Jtee/ and Steel Tired Wheels. 
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Minimum Flange Thickness Gage for Cast 
tron Wheels and Minimum Flange Thickness, 
freight and Throat Radius Gage for Solid 
Jleel and Steel Tired Wheels. 
Recommended Change in Flange Thickness Gages to Con- 


form to Present Standard Contour of Steel and 
Steel Tired Wheels 


surface of 3% in. The proposed change will have no effect what- 
ever as concerns cast-iron wheels. 

An important factor in increasing the life of wheels is to pair 
and mount on the same axle wheels of as nearly as possible similar 
physical characteristics. Your Committee has considered the ques- 
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tion of attempting to mate wheels of equal hardness, but it is their 
conclusion that the only practicable method of doing this is in the 
case of solid wrought carbon steel wheels to mate them within a .05 
per cent carbon content range, and in the case of cast iron wheels 
to mate by tape sizes as already provided for in the recommended 
practice for mounting wheels. ‘It is therefore recommended that 
the following section be added to paragraph 8 of the Recommended 
Practice for Mounting Wheels: 


“In the case of new wrought steel wheels, those mounted on 
the same axle should not differ in the carbon content by more 
than .05 per cent.” 


Your committee has under consideration certain revisions in the 
specifications for wrought steel wheels and cast-iron.wheels. How- 
ever investigation has not yet progressed sufficiently that it is 
ready to submit recommendations at this time. 

The report is signed by W. C. A. Henry (Chairman), Penn. 
System. W. H. Winterrowd, Can. Pac.; J. A. Pilcher, N. & W.; 
O. C. Cromwell, B. & O. ; C. T. Ripley, A. T. & S. F.; H. Still- 
man, Sou. Pac.; L. K. Sillcox, C. M. & St. P.; H. C. Manchester, 
D. L. & W., and P. H. Dudley, N. Y. C. 


Discussion 


Chairman Henry submitted the report and at its con- 
clusion said: The committee wishes to refer to the saving 
that will result from changing the condemning limits for 
cast steel wheels under certain conditions. 

The present location of the limits of wear groove for 
wrought steel wheels was adopted in 1909. At that time 
these wheels were in the early stages of development and 
but little was known of their performance in actual serv- 
ice. Prior to the issuance by the Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection, of limits the same as adopted by the M. C. B. 
Association in 1909, various railroads throughout the 
country established their own limits, some of which per- 
mitted greater wear than those now in effect. 

One railroad has also conducted laboratory tests which 
clearly indicate that wrought steel wheels are of ample 
strength to permit greater than the present limits allow. 

It is the opinion of your committee that solid wrought 
steel wheels, confined to switching service, may with per- 
fect safety be worn to the limit of wear groove instead of 
one-quarter inch above it which is the present condemning 
limit for all classes of service. If this change were made, 
a very substantial saving would result, due to the oppor- 
tunity to wear out in switching service wheels that now 
have to be scrapped. 

The matter is brought up at this time so that those 
present may have opportunity to discuss it and give their 
views on the subject. 

Mr. Goodnow: In connection with Mr. Henry’s re- 
marks, I would like to raise the same question regarding 
the interchange rule. Are you making that recommenda- 
tion entirely as an interchange feature, or are you making 
it a general one, condemning the wheels as a matter of 
safety? 

Mr. Henry: Questions that have been referred to the 
committee from time to time, indicate that everyone does 
not understand just what the condemning limit is for a 
wrought steel wheel. This rule in no way changes the 
present standards but there seems to be some lack of un- 
derstanding as to what the limit is. It can be readily de- 
termined by looking at the cuts and this recommendation 
is merely made with the idea of clarifying the situation. 

Mr. Juneau: The committee recommends that a sec- 
tion be added to paragraph 8 of the recommended prac- 
tice for mounting wheels. I would like to know what 
thought the committee had in mind in having the carbon 
content of the wheel given to the man mounting the wheel. 
In what way are you going to mark the wheel so that he 
will know what he is doing at the mounting press? 

Mr. Henry: It is the practice of some roads either to 
have the wheels marked by actual figures showing the car- 
bon content, or by some arbitrary series of letters, such 
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as A, B, C, and such roads are following the practice of 
making the wheels within this range with the thought 
that the carbon contents being close, the wheels are more 
nearly of the same hardness and that under those condi- 
tions better mileage is obtained. 

Mr. Juneau: It would seem to me that the committee 
in recommending this change or addition to the paragraph 
should recommend some way of marking the wheels so 
that they will all work alike. 

Mr. Henry: The committee felt, as this is merely a 
recommended practice, that if this recommendation met 
with the approval of the Association it might be desirable 
to go further in the matter. This is merely a recommen- 
dation. 

Mr. Henry: The wheel manufacturers at present fur- 
nish to each mill a statement showing the carbon cortent 
from which this information can be derived. The com- 
mittee had not gone to the extent of including in the 
specifications for wrought steel wheels anything covering 
the subject. 

J. E. Mehan (C. M. & St. P.): Supplementing the re- 
marks of Mr. Juneau, I notice that new wrought steel 
wheels, when mounted, shall not have a carbon content of 
more than :05 per cent. It strikes me that is a good re- 
quirement for new wrought steel wheels and it ought to 
be equally. good for re-turned wheels. The point of hav- 
ing a uniform marking, to my mind, is very essential for 
the reason that if we return wheels from other roads in 
order to get uniform wheels on the same axle, we ought 
to know the other fellow’s method of determining the car- 
bon content. For that reason it strikes me there should 
be some uniform method. 

Mr. Fuller: I am inclined to believe that this recom- 
mendation is impractical. We are depending entirely on 
the manufacturers to know the carbon content of these 
wheels. Everybody understands that the committee could 
not mount a pair of wheels, both having the same carbon 
content, without due respect to the tape sizes. The wheels 
would have to be marked by the manufacturer, or you 
would get my wheels and not know whether they con- 
tained .05 per cent or what the amount of carbon was 
I do not believe that you can live up to it, even if the 
wheels are marked. 

Mr. Tatum: The limit groove, shown in Exhibit A, is 
34 in. from the bottom and the condemning limit shows 
Y% in. above that limit groove. Suppose the metal was 
546 in. thick at that point and the car was offered for 
interchange ; should it be accepted? 

Mr. Henry: Yes, sir. 

C. T. Ripley (Santa Fe): It has been found practic- 
able to make wheels in accordance with the carbon content, 
varying not more than .05 per cent, and merely marking 
that group by letters. The results which can be secured 
are somewhat questionable, but we feel there is a chance 
of better wear. Inasmuch as we can take that chance with 
practically no extra expenditure either in first cost of the 
wheel or work in the repair shop, it is worth going after. 
As regards marking old wheels, the difficulty is that many 
of the roads (and they have a good argument for so 
doing) dismount wheels where but one wheel is worn. 
Therefore, the committee did not care to make any rule 
regarding worn wheels. When it comes to the scrapping 
limit of rolled steel wheels, I think this is a bigger sub- 
ject than appears on the surface. For years we have been 
throwing away rolled steel wheels by hundreds and thou- 
sands with an inch of metal in the tread. The wisdom 
of this is somewhat questionable. We started with tires 
and had such a limit. The rolled steel wheel gradually de- 
veloped and we followed the same practice for two rea- 
reasons: First, we knew very little about what we could 
get out of the rolled steel wheel, and second, some of the 
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roads felt their coupler heights would be involved. Some 
roads have cars and locomotive tenders which could use 
wheels worn down % in. further. If it is safe to use a 
rolled steel wheel with 14 in. more wear in service, it would 
mean the saving of hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
our railroads. In order to find that out, some experiments 
have to be made. First, we can go into the laboratory 
and make drop tests with testing machines to determine 
the strength of the flanges. Second, we can observe our 
failures on the line. Indications from both these tests 
show that we have not gone as slow on rolled steel wheels 
as we should. The limit of wear on rolled steel wheels 
is governed by the distance from the throat to the under- 
side of the rim on the back. We run into a sharp corner 
at this point which would tend to make breakage improb- 
able. With a full radius at this point, we have a 13%-in. 
limit. This does not seem fair to the rolled steel wheel. 
I do not think anyone wishes to take any chances of acci- 
dent but on the other hand we do not wish to throw away 
material which is really serviceable. In order to try this 
out in service, it was thought switch engine service might 
give us some figures before a further step was made or 
before recommending its general use. We hope some fig- 
ures will be obtained in that way which will aid us in this 
study. The general feeling is that the failure of a flange 
on a rolled steel wheel is not due to the tread being thin 
or this dimension being down to 1% in. but due to a 
defect in the wheel. 


James Hall (So. Pac.): The present method of gaging 
the service metal on rolled steel wheels is, in my opinion, 
far from satisfactory. 

Our book of rules instructs us to measure the service 
metal from the base of the measuring line, this line to be 
not less than 34 in. above the critical line, but it makes no 
provision for the measuring line being more than % in. 
above, which is very frequently the case. It is my opin- 
ion that we are sustaining a loss of thousands of dollars 
yearly, in wheel service by this practice. 

Our standard drawings show the measuring line as 4 
in. above the critical line, and the condemning limit or line 
of wear, %4 in. above that, leaving a thickness of one inch 
of metal above the critical line, which no doubt, is ample 
for safety. 

Our specifications for new wheels require a measuring 
line not less than 34 in. above the critical line and not less 
than 1-34 in. of metal above the base of measuring line, 
thereby assuring us at least 1-14 in. of service metal or 
2-14 in. total thickness of rim. 

The manufacturers evidently do not confine themselves 
strictly to these dimensions, in many cases furnishing a 
wheel which exceeds 2-%4 in. in thickness and instead of 
placing the measuring line 34 in. above the critical line, 
they place it 1-34 in. below the base line at the top of the 
tread. This practice can not be objected to as it fulfills all 
requirements, but, when gaging worn wheels as to their 
scrap limit, or actual thickness of service metal, the extra 
metal below the measuring line should not be overlooked. 

We often find wheels with the measuring line 7% in. or 
1 in. above the critical line and if we were to condemn 
such wheels by taking the measuring line as a basis, as we 
are instructed to do in the book of rules, we would then be 
throwing away from % to % in. of valuable service metal. 

As the actual thickness of metal in the rim of the wheel 
determines its value and as one inch has been decided as 
the limit of wear, why not keep them in service until they 
have reached that limit, disregard the measuring line, and 
measure the actual thickness above the critical line? The 
measuring line is evidently placed there to aid wHeel in- 
spectors in determining the amount of metal in the rim 
but I can see no particular use for it. It is just as easy to 
measure the actual thickness if a proper gage is used, and, 
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with that end in view, I wish to submit for your consider- 
ation a service metal gage which we have been using for 
some time and which I feel, meets all requirements. The 
gage is simple in construction, easy to apply, and gives a 
direct reading of the actual amount of service metal above 
the condemning limit. 

There is another point to be considered when gaging 
worn wheels. There is a condemning limit of 1-% in. of 
metal through the throat of the flange taken at the back 
or inner face of the wheel. It has been found that the 
critical line at the front, or outside face of the wheel, and 
that at the back or inside face do not in all cases coincide, 
and while a wheel might have the required amount of 
metal at the outside, it may have reached the limit of wear 
of 1-% in. at the back or inside, which might be over- 
looked. 

The gage submitted provides for that, the tail of the 
gage which extends along the back of the wheel being 
graduated and a scrap limit mark provided. These grad- 
uations are not intended to give the exact amount of metal 
through the throat of the flange, but merely to act as a 
precaution against going below the 1-3 in. scrap limit. 
The gage is also provided with an attachment for de- 
termining the amount of metal necessary to remove from 
the tread in order to restore contour, the graduations indi- 
cating in sixteenths of an inch the depth of cut to be taken. 

I would recommend abolishing the measuring line as 
now applied, as in my opinion it is misleading and of no 
practical use, and would recommend also the adoption of 
the gage submitted, or one similar to it as a substitute for 
the one shown on plate C. 1, Standards and Recommended 
Practice. 

O. C. Cromwell (B. & O.): Several members of the 
wheel committee have paid considerable attention to the 
condition of the worn wheels, when removed for return- 
ing. Many times you have one pair of wheels worn to a 
thin flange, and the other a relatively thick flange or 
nearly new. When that condition prevails, you get only 
half the mileage that you should get if you wore the two 
flanges an equal amount. Uniformity of carbon content 
assists in giving wheels more nearly of the same hardness, 
and you get more even wear of the flange. The flanges 
of the rolled steel wheel before we remove it, we will ef- 
cast iron wheel flanges, and in the cast iron wheel, we 
have a means for mounting wheels of extreme hardness, 
which we do not now have in the rolled steel wheels, that 
is the tape measurement, and this gives you more nearly 
an equal wear on the flanges of the wheel than you get 
with the rolled steel wheel. If we can increase the mileage 
of the rolled steel wheel before we remove it, we will ef- 
fect considerable economy in operation. As regards re- 
ducing the limit of wear, in line with the limit of wear 
groove, the figure of 1% in. was established on the line of 
steel tired wheels as the only basis with which we could 
measure and in those cases the under side of the rim was 
cut or turned that gave you about ™% in. less metal than 
you have now with rolled steel wheels which are slightly 
tapered on the under side of the tread. In order 
to get some experience in actual service, the committee 
thought it would be a proper thing to try those wheels 
out in tender service. 

Mr. Juneau: I feel satisfied that the committee is on 
the right road, in their recommendation so far as the car- 
bon content is concerned, but I want to be satisfied as to 
how we are going to convey that information properly, 
to the wheel mounter. We must have some means of do- 
ing that. 

Mr. Ripley: I think that the carbon content numbers 
or letters should be put on at the manufacturers’ plant, 
simply stamped along with the heat number, etc., on the 
inside of the rim. Instructions could then be issued to the 
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wheel man as to what the symbol means. It should be 
understood that the number represents heat analysis and 
not an individual analysis of any kind, so there will be 
no variation in the wheels. 

Mr. Pilcher: I believe the mating of wheels by carbon 
content is a very desirable thing and if it can be accom- 
plished with the classification under group letters (four 
or five in the range of carbon content) it would be very 
desirable. In regard to the question of wearing the 
wheels thinner than at present, the ruling we now have is 
a law and we are not allowed to go below the limit of 
wear. As I understand the proposition, the ruling was 
set upon the basis of recommended practice by the Mas- 
ter Car Builders’ Association, based upon their exper- 
ience. They were playing very safe. In the Norfolk & 
Western, we were conducting a series of experiments 
in regard to running wheels thinner so that we could 
operate the wheels with as much economy as possible. 
We had run the wheels safely 4 in. thinner than they had 
been set, and we feel that it would be safe if we could get 
a ruling at least locally in switching service, until we de- 
velop the experiments further. As pointed out very clear- 
ly by Mr. Ripley, the analogy for the thickness of the 
rims on rolled steel wheels was made by comparison with 
the steel tired wheels. But there is a very large fillet 
between the rim and the plate on the rolled steel wheels, 
which adds materially to the strength, the whole struc- 
ture being tied together as one. 

I do not know how we could get this thought impressed 
in such a way that we could get action from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, permitting these experi- 
ments that we have in mind. We certainly hope their rul- 
ings may not be changed in the future, regarding experi- 
ments. There have been some laboratory tests, con- 
ducted particularly under the auspices of Prof. Hennes- 
sey. The test is so much in faver of the cast steel and 


wrought steel wheel, as compared with the cast iron wheel, 
that we could easily draw the analogy that these two 
wheels could be run safely with a very thin rim. 

(A motion to accept the report was put to a vote and 
carried.) 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 











Sir Arthur Conan Doyle with wife and family after looking 
over the Exhibits—a Friend at the left. 
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R. S. M. A. Meeting and 
District Elections Today 


HE DISTRICT MEETINGS for the election of members of 
‘ the executive committee will be held in the executive 
committee room, next to Secretary Conway’s office, 
from 10:00 to 11:30 o’clock this morning. Two new 
members must be elected to succeed Charles W. Beaver 
and H. G. Thompson in the second district, whose terms 
of office expire. One member must be elected in the 
fourth district to succeed George A. Cooper, whose term 
expires, and one must be elected for the same district to 
succeed Edward M. Savercool, who has moved out of the 
district. 
The annual meeting of the Railway Supply Manu- 
facturers’ Association “will be held in the Greek Temple 
of the pier at noon today. 


Sunday Sacred Concert 


SACRED CONCERT will be given on Sunday at the 
Marlborough- Blenheim at 3.30 p. m. under the di- 
rection of a committee made up of Aden R. Mil- 

ler, chairman, W. J. Carrigan, Oscar C. Hayward and W. 
R. Walsh. The following program has been arranged: 


E Fale Dewe Lgrteh ec .c sc cscccvsiccisoees Woodford-Finden 
Orchestra 
2. “Soldiers Chorus”—Faust....... Rie nicuswasvee ded Gounod 
; Criterion Male Quartette 
3. “The Pipes of Gordon’s Men”............+-eeeee Hammond 


Mr. Simonds 
4. “Billa Nelle” 


Mrs. Emily Stokes Hagar 
S. “Beli: Al soso caccecsscevnesvcescctversestowsiens Cook 
: Criterion Male Quartette 
6. Cello Solo 


GR inccced civic cscs ecerkseyeavercesinetetes Massenet 
b—Le Cygne 


7. a—‘The Star” 


Gasset: wieuoves wiaharice See i eae ae erat eeare: wide SN ani Rogers 

b= "Some of the Oped”. «oc csetcccccccccccecvvees Laforge 
Mrs. Emily Stokes Hagar 

Oe ilatrate Ber eye oon cecidewesecacecicteceengu kas Watts 

Nea AV Sek s wiwcdsercsaemdlon watees Mh awen aHule® Sanderson 

Mr. Carmint 

9, “Ttalian Street Song”—“Naughty Marietta”........ Herbert 
Mrs. Hagar and Quartette 

t. ea Pebinde da DBE: 5 cic koe eeo ci satawe Saint-Saens 

b—Hynitt to the San... oscsn scenes. cecee Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Orchestra 


Registration, American Railway 


Association, Div. V, Mechanical 


Alexander, I. R., Retd, et a... Fore. Eng., Penn. 
Anderson, F. W.. . For., 

Ayers, A. R., S. M. , Nickel "Plate, Marlborough. 
Baldinger, F. A., M. i” & O., Clarendon. 

Barton, T. F., M. M., o> & & W., Traymore. 
Beacon, T. H., V. P. & G. ue “28 & P., Ritz Carlton. 
Bennett, W. H., Insp. Ch. of M. P., Penn., Martinique. 
Bingman, P. R., G. F., Penn., Martinique. 

Bowden, J. ae M. M., B. & O., Clarendon. 

Burnham, W. D., G. F., B. & “ Castro. 

Burns, John, W: Megr., C. P. R., Ambassador. 

Butt, F. La Asst. Eng., N. Y. ce, Runnymede. 
Cahill, M. y. Ae Seaboard Air. Line, a haa 
Chapman, and Engr. Tests, Santa Fe, Chalfonte. 
Cole, W. C., "F. Steel ag Penn., oe 


Conniff, P., Asst. S. M. P. & Mich., ‘3 C., Elwood. 
Coulter, A. S., Comm. Agt., Penn., baie 

Courson, J. F. ., Gen. For., Penn., Seaside. 

oe a e.- <k Ae Mer., Unity Ry. Co:, Alamac. 
Dewan, A. C. Ma P.. Penn. = Charles. 

Demarest, G. Che. Clerk, C. R. R. of N. J., Sterling. 
Denney, c. ny Nickel Plate, Ritz Carlton. | 

Dickerson, T. B., oe: Loco. Ron, Cc. 3 of N. J., Sterling. 
Ditmore, Arch a ei For., D. & He ” Monticello. 

Diven, J. B., .1. M., ag 

Ennis, J. B., Vv. P., "Amer. Loco. Co., Traymore. 
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Fahnestock, a as Asst. M. M., Penn. 


Farrington, ce ye es Penn., Traymore, 

Ferguson, Geo. G., Insp., Penn. 

Feuse, Frank, Gen. a Car. Dept., L. V., St. Charles. 
Fletcher, J., G. F.C. Seaboard Air Line, Strand. 
Force, H. J., par of Fests, D. L. & W., Traymore. 
Fredricks, J. T., Gen’l. Mer., M. P., Princess. 

Fry, 1... H., Gen. Sa + Loco. Works, Brighton. 
Goddard, E. E., Gen’l. Penn., Dennis. 

Grim, Charles B., F, c a Atlantic City Rys. 

Harris, A. A., M. Se, Ls Y. N. H. & H., Haddon Hall. 
Hassett, John’ C., M. E., N. Y., N. H. & H., Traymore. 
Heald, W. B., Supt. Const. 

Hedley, Frank, Pres., Interborough e" apid 1 Transit, Shelburne. 
Henry, H. B., Asst. Dir. of Pur., Traymore. 

Hertz, D. F. Dis. * *. Insp., B. : O., Adelford. 


Hodges, A. H., M. & O., Adelford. 
Hogan, C. H., Mane yea Shop Labor, a Y. C., Marlborough. 
Hogan, P. J Gen. Car For., N. Y., N. H., Pennhurst. 
Hooper, M. B., M. M., C. & J., PARR 
on N. Hf: Pp. ms [Cambria & Ind., Ambassador. 

a, ‘i W., M. E. & A. Div., Traymore. 

er, H. G., Asst. Fader, M. P., Penn., Haddon Hall. 
— L. B., ’M. M., Penn., Dennis. 


app, J. B., "M. M., Penn., Haddon Hall. 
Keegan, J. = ¢. 7S Insp., Penn., Haddon Hall. 
Kelly, R: J. ¥. M. P., L. 1. Shelburne. 
Keppelman, H he "Gen. Car Insp., P. & R., Haddon Hall. 
Kiessling, E. 3 F. C. Insp., Penn., Netherland. 
Lacy, H. S., P. eg om Terml., Princess. 
Larsen, Chas. — a ee N.H.&H 
Lee, F. Pls Supr. Fert "Car Main., Alamac. 
McCahey, R. E, M. M., R. F. & P., Dennis. 
McGill, A. M., Asst. S. M. Evy Aas V., Princess. 
McGraw, John’ eu ea Engr., P, & R., W. Phila. 


McIntosh, James, "M. a oe. 2 & ay Haddon Fall. 
Manchester, . GC, S. Mi. A & R. Se D. & W., Traymore. 
Marks, Geo., Asst. A G. N. Y. sy & i... Shelburne. 


Mills, J, S.,. For; ks i, Pie sya, 

Moore, A. F., Gen. For., Fg 3 Schlitz. 
Murphy, T. ‘. ., Asst. M4 B & O., Strand. 
oble, H. S., Asst. ay Se Chalfonte. 

O’Neal, James, Gen. rors ‘or. me M. & N., Princess. 

Poole, E. P., Supvr. = Shops, B. & 2 Chalfonte. 
Porcher, Samuel, G. ., Penn. 

Prater, E. P., M. i, M. P., Princess. 

Quinn, Maurice A., Gen’l, Fore., D. L. & W., Bothwell. 
eed, John, Supt. of Shops, N. Y., N. H. & 7, Princess. 
Richards, E. C., Asst. T. S. A. si "M. C., Ambassador. 
Robb, E. pat: a. Ie ba am Dennis. 

Rossiter, C , Gen. he Car. het Wash. Term., Elwood. 
Rueger, H. A., For. Oe ewe 

Russum, T N. m. ©. G. D., B & O.,. Dennis. 

Sage, R. V., Car Pg ms Cambria Steel. Co., Marlborough. 
Sakers, Ross C. to Purch. Agt., Penn., Princess. 
Sears, E., Dist. ‘& Sete M. M., C. M. & St. P., Chalfonte. 
Sellman, F. E:, Asst. M. M., Penn. 

Shafer, 5S. W., C. C. to Pur. Agt., Cc. R. R. of X.. J. 
ee, E. M., Supt. Loco. Supp., D. L. & W., Strand. 
Shull, G. F., M. M., Clinchfield, Ohio, Princess. 

Sloan, i R., Chief Elect.. Penn, 

Smith, Abram E., V. P., Union Tank Car Co., Traymore. 
Smith, H. J., Gen. Car Insp., L. & W., 


Sterling. 
Smith, John iL. G 2 Pi @ la By dae Os Tilinois. 
Snyder, F. G. F., Penn., Fredonia. 
Speck, N. + %. ¥.. Penn. 


Stanton, E. J. Car Insp., N. & P., Osborn. 

Stedman, W. Sr Chf. Chem., B. & O., Arlington. 

Stevens, J. R., Chf. Eng., M. P., Princess. 

Stevens, F, A M. M., N. Y. & O 

Stofflet, Howard A., Elec. Eng. M. P. & R., New England. 
Stohlberger, Phillip, M. M., M. P. & Ro E. Dept., Atlantic City. 
Straub, C. F., Supvr. Car Repair Bill Bur., P. & R., Orville 
Stubbs, G. W., M. M., K. & E., a es 

Sweeley, F. H., G. F. Loco. Shops, L. I., Dennis. 

Telford, A., Asst. Gen. P, A., Southern, “Haddon Hall, 

Tutt,. FT. Ty 74 Penna. Tank Car, Traymore. 

Vaugundy, C. Nes _Eng., & O., Arlington. 

Waller, E. Ne Be andinn National. 

Walsh, F. a; Ss. we Ee A. z W. P., Strand. 

Walther, E. W., Asst. to P. A., B. & o., Strand. 

Weight, G. C., ’G. Car Insp., Penn., Worthington. 

Wheeler, Richard H., Genl. Megr., —— Brad. & Sala., Arlington. 
Whitely, Geo., . Asst. ‘Ss. &. 2. 


S. Me. ©. ke , Ambassador. 
Whitman, E. B., M. M., Penn. 

Whitsitt, W. = a Draft., B. & O., Shelburne. 
Wieseckel G. . M. of E., Retired, "Dennis, 


Willson, L. uM i eye M., ent 

Wintersteen, John, M. » Cornwall, Traymore. 
Wyman, R. L., M. M., L. ” & N. E., Pennhurst, 
Yergy J. P., G. F., Penn., 817 Pacific, 


Special Guests 


Apgar, Albert R., Electrician, Penn. 
rdis, L. T., For., Penn. 
a, Kumeo, Gov’t. Insp. Elect. Loco., Imperial Gov’t Railroads, Japan, 
rincess. 
Bachman, E. L., Asst. M. M., Penn. 
Bailey, R. W., Car Shop Insp. 
Bainbridge, Howard N., For., L. I. 
Baker, G. H., Spl. Agt., Amer. Ry. Co., Atl. City. 
Bartmillington, Wilbur, Cornwall, raymore. 
Barton, E. O., For., Penn. 
Bateman, Frank, Dir., Atlantic City Railroad. 
Becker, E. E., Erect. For., L. I., Casein, 


Bracken, J. L., Asst. Elec., Engr., N. Y. H. & H., Chalfonte. 
tee gar 38 A., Genl. For., Penn., Ro 
Buell, C. J., G. S., Duluth, Mis. & Nor. 


Burleigh, G. S., Asst. Supt. Shops, C. & W.., Sent. 
Burns, Thomas, ’Asst., For., M. #. & R. RB. ay 
Canning, John R., Welding For., N. Y., N. H. 
Clarkson, + } ‘Asst. Eng., N 


‘ye & H. oF 
Cornwell, H R., For., Wash. Term.,. Warwick. 
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J. E. Simons of the Joliet Railway Supply Company is 
attending his twenty-eighth convention. 


Miss M. Olive Cromwell is accompanying her father, 
O. C., of the Baltimore & Ohio, to the convention this 
year. Mr. Cromwell is especially interested in gasoline 
motor cars just now. 


Mr. and Mrs. John P. Landreth are accompanied to 
the convention this year by Mrs. A. L. Eustice, also of 
Chicago. Mrs. Eustice is a sister of United States 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas. 


George N. DeGuire, assistant to the manager of the 
department of equipment of the United States Railroad 
Administration, drove over from Washington in his car 
with Mrs. DeGuire, arriving here Wednesday afternoon. 


F. M. Whyte, formerly chief mechanical engineer of 
the New York Central, is back at the convention again 
this year, having returned recently from Australia where 
he served as a member of the Uniform Gage Mission of 
the Australian Railways. 


Those who know Le Grand Parish and his organiza- 
tion, know Miss Lawton. She is here—for her first 
convention. Not as a buffer for her worthy chief, but 
as a “holder-on” to keep them happy while waiting to 
hear all about the new double arch. 


Almost continously for the past 40 odd years H. M. 
Perry has attended the mechanical conventions. He 
joined the M. C. B. Association at the first meeting in 
Chicago and is probably the only surviving member who 
attended that meeting. Thirty years ago Mr. Perry took 
out his first side bearing patents. 


W. P. Borland, chief of the Bureau of Safety of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, looks as if he had been 
having a strenuous time of it lately. No doubt he has, 
since it has been necessary for him to follow critically all 
of the proceedings in connection with the automatic train 
control and the power brake hearings. 


A. L. Humphrey, without whom a convention would 
hardly seem complete, is able to make but a flying week- 
end visit this year. He arrives this morning but will be 
able to spend only Saturday and Sunday with his many old 
friends. Mr. Humphrey sails with his wife and son Fred 
on June 24 for a few months’ tour of Europe. 


It is with pleasure that we announce the election to the 
board of directors of the Murphy Varnish Company of 
Claude M. Baker. Mr. Baker is attending the convention 
this year, as has been his custom for many years. His 
connection with the Murphy interests has been one of 
long standing. During the past three years he has been 
sales manager at Chicago. 


Ethan I Dodds got in a day late this year. He motored 
down from central valley, N. Y., and had to make a 
number of detours. This is not entirely responsible for 
his delay, however. His daughter Dorothy was married 
in the chapel at West Point at high-noon on Wednesday 
to Alva Carlton Spalding who was graduated from West 
Point on Tuesday. 


J. W. Brashears, director and superintendent of manu- 
facturing of Dearborn Chemical Company, has been con- 
nected with the company continuously for 28 years and 
somehow had managed to stay away from the conventions 
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all that time. He finally visited Atlantic City this year 
and like most of those attending fur the first time, was 
greatly impressed with the exhibits. 


Le Roy Kramer comes to the conventions this year as 
vice-president of the Symington Company. Mr. Kramer 
left the vice-presidency of the Pullman Company during 
the war to become federal manager of the’ St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railroad. On the termination of govern- 
ment control he became vice-president of the Willys- 
Overland Company at Toledo, Ohio. He is happy to be 
back among his old associates in the railroad and railroad 
supply businesses. 


Business is improving. Clyde P. Ross, contracting man- 
ager of the Roberts & Schaefer Company, is here and is 
wearing a smile. He reports that his company has recently 
secured contracts for four of the largest fireproof coaling 
and sanding plants ever built in the United States. The 
orders came from the Delaware & Hudson, Michigan Cen- 
tral, Chicago & North Western and Chesapeake & Ohio 
Mr. Ross is accompanied by Mrs. Ross. 


“Dan” Brady is looking fine, although he passed 
through a most severe illness during the latter part of the 
winter. Dan was given 2 testimonial dinner by a large 
broup of his friends at the Commodore Hotel, New York, 
May 18, 1922. The toastmaster was H. H. Vreeland and 
the speakers were Judge Morgan J. O’Brien, Hon. Luke 
Stapleton, John A. Dwege of the New Haven; Col. 
Charles DeLans Hiné, President Besler of the Central 
of New Jersey, and President Hustis of the Boston & 
Maine. President Hedley of the Interboro, presented Mr. 
Brady with a bronze statuette. 


A delegation of well chosen convention attendants is 
here from a New England road—the Boston & Maine. 
There are 12 in all: L. G. Coleman, assistant general 
manager in charge of maintenance of equipment; C. H. 
Wiggin, superintendent of motive power; C. B. Smith, 
mechanical engineer; E. T. Millar, general car inspector ; 
J. Craig and R. W. Band, general shop inspectors; Tom 
Jennings, D. E. Davis‘and F. H. Eddy, shop superinten- 
dents; C. S. Hall, master mechanic; H. A. Bliss, general 
air brake inspector; J. E. Gardiner, air brake instructor, 
and P. J. Callahan, supervisor of car and locomotive 
electric lighting. 


L. K. Sillcox, general superintendent motive power of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, who has been nomi- 
nated this year as a member of the general committee of 
the Mechanical Section, will not be able to come to the 
convention because of a number of important matters re- 
quiring attention at Chicago. The St. Paul has recently 
ordered both locomotives and cars. The road has also 
taken over the Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern, 
which serves the Illinois coal fields, and Mr. Sillcox is 
giving special attention to getting the equipment on this 
road in condition for handling the heavy business that is 
anticipated when the coal strike is settled. 


Among those attending the convention this year are 
three men who have played an important part in one of 
the latest developments in aerial transportation, the pro- 
duction of helium for lighter than air craft. M.H. Rob- 
erts, of the Franklin Railway Supply Company, is chair- 
man of the Helium Board of Engineers of the United 
States Government. Associated with him are Harvey N. 
Davis, professor of Mechanical Engineering and Physics 
at Harvard University, best known as one of the authors 
of the Marks and Davis Steam Tables, and Professor W. 
DeBaufre of the University of Nebraska, a specialist in 
heat transfer, who served during the war as a member 
of the research department of the navy at Annapolis. 
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One of the veteran visitors at the conventions who will 
be missed by many persons this year is Frank S. Dins- 
more, who died last February. Mr. Dinsmore became 
connected with the Railway Age in 1897, and attended his 
first convention that year at Old Point Comfort. He at- 
tended the mechanical conventions every year that they 
were held from then until his death. He was one of the 
workers on the Daily Railway Age almost from its incep- 
tion, and helped get it out in years when it was much 
smaller but when the difficulties of editing and publishing 
were even greater than now. No man ever lived who 
more universally commanded the affection and respect of 
those who knew him than Mr. Dinsmore, and his passing 
is a great loss to his many friends. 


N. W. Storer of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company is attending the convention. Mr. 
Storer is one of the most prominent railway electrifica- 
tion engineers in this country, having been for more than 
30 years in the railway engineering department of the 
Westinghouse Company and in intimate touch with rail- 
way problems since 1891. He is a pioneer in early elec- 
trification development and an authority on high-voltage 
direct-current electrification. Mr. Storer was associated 
in the designing of the most powerful freight locomo- 
tive in the world, an experimental 4,000-hp. electric loco- 
motive, operating in freight service on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad around Philadelphia, and also of the electrical 
equipment of the Paoli suburban electrification opera- 
tion out of Broad street terminal. 


The Northern Pacific has a representative party attend- 
ing the conventions—men from all departments, well se- 
lected to absorb all phases of the business discussed during 
the convention. Eight representatives of that road have 
come from the great northwest and are registered as fol- 
lows: J. P. Anderson, shop superintendent, Brainerd, 
Minn.; W. J. Bohan, assistant general mechanical] superin- 
tendent, St. Paul; C. E. Emerson, master mechanic, Dil- 
worth, Minn ; George F. Endicott, assistant master car 
builder, St. Paul ; Charles J. Mitchell, roundhouse foreman, 
Missoula, Mont.; J. H. Remick, M. C. B. billing clerk, St. 
Paul; Josepr Zuber, roundhouse foreman, Mandam, N. 
D.; and Silas Zwight, mechanical superintendent, lines 
east, St. Paul. By such careful choosing of convention 
attendants it is possible for the railways to derive the great- 
est benefits from the convention. 


B. B. Milner, formerly with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and later chief mechanical engineer of the New York 
Central, who resigned two years ago to become associated 
with Fraser & Co., Japanese importers and exporters, and 
who is now consulting engineer to the Japanese Govern- 
ment Railways, writes that his headquarters are at the 
Government Railways office at Tokyo. Milner still “hits 
the trail”, for he writes under date of May 21 that he has 
covered, since March 1, the lines north of Tokyo, includ- 
ing some 1.200 miles on the northern island of Hokkadio, 
and was just preparing for a quick trip over Korea and 
Manchuria which would lead him as far as Harbin on 
the Chinese Eastern. We miss Milner this year, but a 
good many of his friends are “sporting” the very hand- 
some Japanese canes which were sent over in time for 
1921 convention which failed to materialize. Milner will 
be glad to hear from his friends when the spirit moves. 


J. H. Cooper, who represents the Dearborn Chemical 
Company, the Bradford Draft Gear Company, the Pilloid 
Company, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., and a few other con- 
cerns in Mexico, has come on from his home in Mexico 
City to attend the conventions. Mr. Cooper believes that 
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President Obregon of Mexico is a very able man and that 
if his government receives outside recognition, especially 
from the United States, he will be able to maintain peace 
and restore normal conditions. The general situation in 
the country, he says, is improving daily. Mr. Cooper 
states that much work and a large expenditure are still 
required to put the Mexican Railways in good shape. 
Much is being done to repair and improve the track. In 
the months January to April, inclusive, 1,452,000 ties 
were distributed to be put in track, although probably 
not all were actually laid. Little new rail has been laid 
recently, but the railways have arranged to get rail from 
the Monterey Steel Company. Mr. Cooper is optimistic 
regarding the future course of events in Mexico, provided 
President Obregon is given a fair chance by the govern- 
ments of other countries. 


Do you know Asheville Johnston? You may think you 
don’t, but you probably do, or at least have heard of him. 
He has and deserves the reputation of possessing the 
most remarkable memory on the Boardwalk. Asheville 
is the hat boy at the entrance to the American dining 
room of the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, and, without 
knowing his name, you probably have marvelled at the 
fact that, without checking them at all he almost invari- 
ably returns promptly to the right persons the many hats 
and canes that are left with him. Asheville has been at 
the Marlborough-Blenheim since 1908. “How do you 
do it?” he was asked yesterday. “Well,” he said, “I al- 
ways did have a good memory, and I have cultivated it. 
When a man hands me a hat, I take a good look at him 
and the hat, and associate them in my mind. Then, when 
he comes back, I take a good look at his face, and that re- 
calls the appearance of what he gave me and the place 
where I put it. It is easy, of course, to do this for many 
of the people coming to the conventions, because they 
have been coming here a long time, and their faces are 
familiar to me. That’s all there is to it.” That isn’t all 
there is to it, though, as everybody who has seen Ashe- 
ville: in action will testify. Such memories as his are 
born, not made. 


C. F. Fritz, manager of mines and South American 
properties of the Vanadium Corporation of America, is 
here at the convention after an absence of about four 
years. During that time he has been in Peru enlarging 
and developing the company’s mines. Mr. Fritz has had 
a most interesting experience. The mines are located in 
an almost inaccessible part of the country, at an elevation 
of about 16,000 ft. above sea level. He has been called 
upon to avail himself of almost every mode of transporta- 
tion known to man. In the first place it was necessary 
to get material for new construction at the mines in order 
to increase production. Mr. Fritz found it necessary to 
transport this material on men’s backs, mules, horses, ox- 
carts, llamas, rafts and later by motor trucks. He has 
built a narrow-gage line about seven miles long with a 
drop in elevation of 1,200 ft. from the mine to the top 
of a bluff some 500 ft. above a lake some 10 miles long, 
and has established a system of barges for transporting 
the ore across the lakes, the barges being handled by 
motor boats. This lake is undoubtedly the highest regu- 
larly navigated body of water in the world, being at an 
elevation of some 14,000 ft. From the foot of the lake to 
the head of regular rail transportation the ore is handled 
by motor truck. Plans have been laid and the work 
begun for handling this material on another narrow-gage 
line. This road will be about 15 miles long. This is a 
fine example of what some of our American companies 
are doing to bring trade to this country and to give the 
United States supremacy in the use of alloy steels. 
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New Devices Among the Exhibits 
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Improvements in Farlow 
Draft Attachments 


HE FARLOW ATTACHMENTS for connecting spring or 
a friction draft gears to the car underframe, made by 
the T. H. Symington Company, New York, have 

been manufactured and sold for the past 18 years, the 
design having been improved from time to time to meet 
the requirements of increasingly heavier service. The 
original attachments were of the three-key type with sep- 
arate side links. From this was developed the present 
form, having two draft keys and a horizontal forged yoke. 
The present standard attachments, which meet all the 
A. R. A. requirements for strength are regularly fur- 
nished with a standard gear pocket length of 245 in. 
from the rear face of the follower block to the end of the 
horizontal draft yoke, thus accommodating any standard 
friction draft gear whose parts are contained within the 
pocket limits. The standard cheek plates provide for full 
A. R. A. travel of 234 in. so that any draft gear meeting 
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Latest Design of Farlow Attachments 


the A. R. A. specifications may be later substituted, if 
desired, for that first used. 

Recent improvements in the Farlow details. include 
the use of A. R. A. standard 6 in. by 1% in. round edge 
horizontal keys, adequate reinforcement for strength and 
bearing area at the front end of the horizontal draft yoke, 
a box-section front follower block and a design of back- 
stop casting providing ample resistance to all possible 
service loads and distributing the latter to the underframe 
at the bolster over a sufficient sill area to prevent buckling 
or deformation of the draft sills or the loosening of rivets. 

The follower block interposed between the coupler butt 
and the frietion draft gear is designed to withstand the 
maximum load which the coupler shank is capable of de- 
livering to it, this load often being far in excess of that 
required to close the draft gear. The malleable iron of 
which this block and cheek plates are manufactured is a 
high grade, uniform product whose minimum ultimate ten- 
sile strength and elongation are 50,000 lb. per square inch 
and 10 per cent respectively. Malleable iron specifications 
of a few years ago required only 38,000 lb. per square inch 
ultimate tensile strength and 5 per cent elodgation, and a 


comparison between these figures and those now regul: 
attained by the manufacturers of high-grade mallea 
castings demonstrates the marked improvements whi 
have recently been made in a material which from 
structure and treatment is peculiarly adapted to resi 
shocks without crystalization and which when over- 
stressed gives ample warning by its slow deformation b 
fore fracture. 


Improvements in Futrell 
Train Line Connector 


shown at the convention by the Futrell Coupler 

Company, Streeter, IIl., embodies several improve- 
ments that have been made since a description was given 
in the Railway Age of March 4, 1921. The gathering 
arms have been changed to increase their gathering 
capacity and to insure their coupling on the sharpest of 
yard curves. The connector body has been cored out to 
give an air opening between the lower portion containing 
the steam heat connection and the air ports. This keeps 
the air port gasket cool and prevents vulcanization even 


T HE AUTOMATIC TRAIN LINE connector which is being 
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Connector in Position for Coupling. 


when high pressure steam is used in the steam heating 
line. The steam heat gaskets have been changed to the 
standard type in common use where ordinary hose coup- 
lings are used. 

Another important change has been made which will 
be of considerable advantage during a transition stage 
when cars equipped with the connector may be called 
upon to couple with other cars not so equipped. It consists 
in the method used for determining the position in which 
the coupler hangs. With this connector, the ordinary 
hose connections are not disturbed, but are left intact for 
use at any time, although where the connector is in 
regular use it is customary to remove the hose and their 
couplers. In the latest design of connector the bracket 
connected to the center sill, which acts as the spring seat 
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and from which the yoke holding the connector is hung, 
is provided with two pin holes. With the pin in the 
forward hole the connector will hang free in the position 
for coupling. By taking the pin out, pushing the head 
back and slipping the pin into a second hole, the con- 

















Connector Swung Back for Interchange. 


nector is held 9 in. farther back than is ordinarily the 
case. In this position there is ample clearance between 
the connector and the regular hose, and consequently 
all chances of their being chafed and damaged are re- 
moved. It is only a few minutes” work to again shitt 
the pin and restore the connector to its forward position 
when it is to be used. 


Sessions-Standard Friction Draft Gears 


WO NEW MODELS of friction draft gears, known as 
types KD and Jumbo No. 2 are prominent features 
of the exhibit of the Standard Coupler Company, 

New York. 

The type KD is designed to meet the ever-increasing 
demands of greater draft gear strength and efficiency so 
vital to a car or locomotive in train operation. The travel, 
closing capacity, dimensions and application with all stand- 
ard attachments are the same as for the improved type 
K; the weight, however, is greater. 

The friction elements and springs are the same as those 
in the older type, except that the spring barrel is not 
interchangeable. The strength of this gear, (Figs. 1 and 
2) when solid is 35 per cent greater as a column than the 
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standard type D coupler. The great cross-sectional area 
of the spring barrel, 30 per cent more than type K, is 
made possible without encroaching on the spring space by 
its unique shape. The corrugations afford excellent 
guides for the springs and give the barrel a maximum 
strength as a column. The design of the spring barrel is 
such as to prevent any tendency to upset it in spots, but 
a still greater advantage is the large amount of support 
near the ends of the friction box keeping the friction sur- 
faces from spreading and at the proper angle. The cor- 
rugations are so arranged that the friction box retaining 
lugs, made to fit them, will also encircle the cylindrical 
barrel used on the type K, making still greater inter- 
changeability possible. 

The Jumbo No. 2 gear, shown in Figs. 3, 4; is .an ex- 
ceptionally strong and high-capacity gear suitable for 70, 
100 and 120-ton cars when fitted with standard heavy 
springs; it is ideal for lighter freight and all-passenger 
cars when equipped with lighter springs. It has a travel 
of 234 in., all of which is friction travel, and in addition 
is shipped and installed under %4-in. friction compression 
that prevents any accumulation of slack for a long period 
of service, thereby maintaining its original high capacity. 
The gear is built and assembled under a high initial spring 
compression that makes it very effective in the early part 
of the stroke and at the same time eliminates chafing and 





Fig. 1—The Type K D Gear Has a Stronger Barrel than the 
Old Type K 


wear of the friction elements for minor impacts where 
the resiliency of the car construction is ample to absorb 
such impacts without damage or frictional movement of 
any part of the gear or car relative to any other part. 
This gear, self-contained, is shipped and applied as a 
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Fig. 2—Sessions-Standard Friction Draft Gear, Type KD 
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unit to cars with any type of attachments providing a 
standard draft gear pocket. No additional followers or 
yoke fillers are required, the barrel corners being rounded 
to accommodate the bend in forged yokes. 

The gear is smooth in its action which makes it suitable 
for passenger equipment while the capacity may be 
lowered at will by the use of lighter springs, the over- 
solid strength remains high, higher in fact than any gear 
tested under the draft gear test of the U. S. R. A. and 
about 45 per cent stronger than the type D coupler. The 
drop capacity with a standard springs is 33 in. total fall 
under the 9,000 Ib. drop, also exceeding anything in the 





Fig. 3—Jumbo No. 2 Gear for Passenger and High Capacity 
Freight Cars 


U. S. R. A. test. It differs from the Jumbo gear in that 
test in the following respects: travel reduced to 234 in., 
made self-contained, improved design of spring barrel with 
re-inforced bottom, spring barrel made of cast-steel in- 
stead of malleable iron, elimination of spring plate and 
key, forged steel instead of cast-iron center friction 
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block, all friction travel, high initial 
compression, round barrel corners. 
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spring and friction 
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26,35" ee Fall ; 
29,1 Total Fall 
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Gear Closure Inches 


Fig. 5 Typical Drop Test Card for Jumbo No. 2 Gear 


There are five double-coil springs arranged to take ad- 
vantage of all available spring space and so located as to 
allow numerous re-inforcing webs or ribs immediately op- 
posite the coupler butt thus preventing any possibility of 
piercing the bottom of the spring barrel. These ribs in 
part extend the length of the barrel, giving ample strength 
to the side walls. The per car weight of the gear, in- 
cluding followers, is 860 lb. 

Four Jumbo No. 2 gears were submitted to capacity 
tests under 9,000-lb. drop. The average total fall required 
to close the gears was 29.1 in., or 21,825 ft. lb., as com- 
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. Fig. 4—Sessions-Standard Friction Draft Gear, Jumbo No. 2 
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pared to 28.1 in. for the older Jumbo gear in the U. S. R. 
A. tests. The average drop test card is shown in Fig. 5. 
Two of the gears were subjected to car impact tests at 
the plant of the T. H. Symington Company, Rochester, 
N. Y. Although the tests were made in January during 
a light rain and snow, the gears required a closing speed 
of 4.83 m. p. h. on the 148,000-Ib. test car as against 4.22 
m. p. h. for the older Jumbo gear in the U. S. R. A. tests. 
Two of the gears were subjected to destruction tests 


under the 9,000 Ib. drop when supported upon a solid anvil. [i 


It required an average over-solid blow of 18-in. to produce 
noticeable distress in any part. Bulging was finally pro- 
duced in the cast-steel barrel but after carrying the total 
free fall to 50 in. they were still in condition for service. 


Service Metal Gage for Steel Wheels 


A MONG THIS YEAR’s exhibits is a new device shown by | 


Bernard Cook, Roanoke, Va., for gaging the amount 
of metal to be removed from worn-flange wheels 


to restore the standard contour and to indicate in advance S 


of turning the final tape of the wheel so that remating 


may be done without loss. The A. R. A. interchange rules } 
allow $1.61 for each 4¢ in. of service metal on a 33-in. | 


wheel; hence no neglect should be countenanced in the 
handling of wrought steel wheels. 
This gage, which is known as the I-D service metal 


wheel gage, gives accurate information in advance of re- J 
turning, not only of the final tape of the wheel and of the |” 


amount of metal that will be removed, but it also indi- 
cates the amount of service metal that will remain on the 
wheel. This latter provision frequently foretells that the 
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scale on the long leg of the gage shows that before re- 
turning there are 1%. in. of metal available above the 
condemning limit, so that after turning there will be %¢ 
in. of service metal remaining. Such a wheel would ac- 
cordingly be allowed a credit of %¢ in. of service metal, 
amounting to $11.27. : 

The gage is of equal value in handling car wheels and 
driving wheel tires in shops where they are turned. By its 









































Fig. 1 


wheel will fall within the scrapping limits after it has 
been re-turned and saves not only the labor of re-turning, 
but protects the handling road from allowing false credits 
to the owning road for wheels that should have been 
given scrap credits only. 

The use of the gage is illustrated in Fig. 1. The mi- 
crometer screw indicates that %g¢ in. of metal must be 
removed to restore the standard contour. The graduated 


Fig. 2 


use wheels can be selected and mated before turning with 
a minimum loss of service metal. A remating table ac- 
companies the gage to show the tape of the wheel after 
turning. 

Fig. 2 illustrates how the I-D gage prevents false credit 
being allowed for a wheel that should have been given 
scrap credit only. A. R. A. Rule 7, Fig. 4, allows a wheel 
to be turned down to within % in. of the limit groove as 
indicated by line B, but also sets a limit of 13 in. above 
the “critical” line, this limit being indicated by line A. 
If the wheel in the illustration were settled for on the 
basis of the limit groove, the owning road would be given 
credit for %¢ in. of service metal remaining after turn- 
ing the wheel to restore standard contour, or a credit of 
$14.49 would be allowed for this wheel, plus an equal 
amount allowed under the rule for the mate wheel, or a 
total of $28.98 for service metal in this case. The gage 
shows, however, that the wheel, in fact, will be 5 in. 
under the minimum allowance from the critical line, so 
that no credit whatsoever should have been allowed for 
service metal in the above case. 

The illustration is of a wheel actually detected by this 
gage and for which scrap value only was allowed, under 
Rule 7, Fig. 4, of the A. R. A. code. 


Pressure Filter for Dining Cars 


NEW PRESSURE filter for use in dining cars has been 
A designed by the Henry Giesel Company, Chicago. 

The cover is opened and closed with a locking bolt 
operated by a handle in front. No clamps or bolts are 
used and as the bolt is attached to the handle it cannot be 
mislaid. After the cover has been taken off the filter 
stone may be easily removed by a wrench furnished with 
the filter. 
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Direct Drive for Car Lighting 


SHAFT DRIVE for axle-driven car-lighting generators 

has been developed and is being shown in opera- 

tion by the U. S. Light & Heat Corporation, Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y. The machine has been tried out in the 
shop with satisfactory results, and arrangements are now 
being made to make road tests under practical operating 
conditions. 

The drive consists essentially of a, double cast iron pul- 
ley which drives two rubber tired friction wheels mounted 
on either end of a shaft parallel with the car axle. This 
shaft carries a helical gear and drives another similar 
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The U. S. L. Shaft Drive Equipment Complete With Motor-Drive and Lamp Bank Load 


gear at twice the speed and the axis of which is at right 
angles to the first gear. These gears runin oil. The shaft 
of the second gear is connected to the generator on the 
body of the car by a telescoping shaft and two universal 
joints, similar to the arrangement used for automobile 
shaft drives. 


Self-Locking Brake Shoe Key 


HE NUMBER OF brake shoe keys which are lost from 
freight cars, particularly on those roads where cars 
are unloaded by dumping machines, is an item of 

considerable expense. To save this loss an improved type 
of key has been brought out by E. Emery, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The key is of a rectangular section, the steel containing 
sufficient carbon to insure the proper spring and give good 
wearing qualities. The shoulders, 44, shown in the illus- 
tration, open out below the lower lug of the brake head and 
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B 
Brake Shoe Key Designed to Prevent Loss of Key or Shoe 


prevent any upward movement of the key. The offset 
at B allows for the maximum and minimum slot between 
brake head and shoe provided for by the A. R. A. stand- 


ards and pulls the shoe up tightly against the head. This 
gives a double bearing to the key on the head at CC, and 
a bearing against the shoe lug at B. The head of the key 
not only prevents the key from working down but is so 
shaped that by inserting a bar under the head at D it can 
be pried up until the shoulders, 4A, are compressed into 
the slot in the brake head, when the key can be easily 
pulled out without damage and be ready for reapplication 
with a new shoe. 

This key should not only reduce the losses of keys but 
also prevent the loss of brake shoes with the resulting 
further expense due to injury to brake beams, even if a 
derailment and wreck do not occur. 


Automatic Slack Adjuster 


NEW DEVELOPMENT of its automatic brake slack ad- 
A juster which is especially adapted to freight and 

locomotive service is shown by the Gould Coupler 
Company, New York. It takes the place of the usual 
bottom rod connection and will maintain a uniform piston 
travel until the shoes are entirely worn out when it may 
be instantly shortened to permit the application of new 
shoes. This adjuster consists primarily of a bottom rod 
composed of two wrought steel bars with spacing pieces 
between to admit the ends of the live and dead levers. 
The live lever end of the rod is provided with a series of 
ratchet teeth which engage a pair of steel dogs attached 
to the brake lever. The function of the heavier of these 
two dogs is to transmit the brake pressure through the 
bottom rod to the brake shoes and of the smaller auto- 
matically to lengthen out the bottom rod as wear occurs 
in the shoes. 

The only change required in the foundation brake rig- 
ging to apply this adjuster is the drilling of one hole in 
the lower part of the lever. Laboratory and service tests 
are reported to have been quite satisfactory. 
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Double Automatic Control Vapor 
System for Passenger Cars 


HE Vapor Car Heatinc Company, Inc., Chicago, 
T has recently marketed a double automatic control 

vapor system, the purpose of which is to change 
from a constant temperature of 70 deg. while the car is 
in service to 50 deg. in yards and terminals without man- 
ually operating the cut-out valves. 

On the average, passenger cars lay over in yards or 
terminals two-thirds of the time, and during such lay- 
over periods are excessively heated as the result of leaving 
all the heat turned on to prevent freezing of water pipes 
and to permit of washing and cleaning the cars. By auto- 


. 





Electro-Pneumatically Operated Control Valve 


matically regulating the temperature to 50 deg. in cars 
laying over in the yards steam is used in the heating pipes 
less than one-fourth of the time. This means a large 
saving in coal consumption, conservatively estimated on 
the basis of actual tests to average from 15 to 20 tons per 
car per season. 

The new arrangement may readily be applied to cars 
already equipped, with the “Vapor” system, as the only 
change involved is the substitution of the automatically 
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operated cut-out valves in place of the present hand- 
operated valves. In the case of an ordinary coach, chair 
or dining car, instead of the two hand-operated Vapor 
cut-out valves now used, one magnetically operated 
control valve is used on each side of car. This valve 
operates on the same short-circuit self-drawing principle 
as the manually operated Vapor cut-out valve, and there- 
fore serves constantly to keep the outlet of the system 
warm at all times, positively preventing freezing of the 
system. “\ 

In addition to the magnetically operated control or cut- 
out valves, there is one double thermostat located at the 
center of the car near the basket rack. One of the ele- 
ments of this thermostat is set for a permanent temper- 
ature of 70 deg. and the other for 50 deg. The thermo- 
stats never require adjustment or change. At the end of 
the car, near the electric light switchboard, is a control 
cabinet, which contains a combination air-pressure and 
electric device which automatically selects either the 70 
deg. or the 50 deg. thermostat. When the car is at- 
tached to a locomotive for passenger service, the pres- 
sure from the air line operates this device, putting the 70 
deg. thermostat in control and maintaining a temperature 
between 70 and 72 deg. at all times when steam is being 
suplied from the locomotive. When the car is removed 
from service and goes into the yards, the pressure on the 
air line is released and the combination air pressure and 
electric device then puts the 50 deg. thermostat in con- 
trol. 

This arangement of the control system removes the 
necessity for train crews or yard men to operate the steam 
admission valves by hand at any time. 

In cases where cars are placed under steam while oc- 
cupied by passengers, in stations, or at lay-over points, 
while waiting for the locomotive to be attached, a 70 deg. 
temperature control may be obtained by lifting a button 
provided on top of the combination air and electric device 
in the control cabinet. After pulling up the button for 
this purpose, no further attention is necessary, as the sys- 
tem again becomes automatic as soon as air is applied. 
There is a snap switch in the control cabinet to be used 
only to cut off current in the summer months or for re- 
pairs. In case the electric current fails the magnetic 
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Black bars show the time steam was actually turned on. 





Diagram Showing Results of Test of the Automatic Control Equipment ee pe 
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valves may be operated by hand the same as any Vapor 
cut-out valve 

The system is operated by electric current from the car 
lighting batteries and requires less than O,1 ampere per 
hour, but the electrical mechanism of the cut-out valve 





Control Cabinet Containing Electro-Pneumatic 
Selector Apparatus 


is such that the current is automatically cut off from the 
magnets with the completion of the act of moving the 
valve trom position to the other, The electrical 
equipment is simple and of standard materials, and the 
entire system is constructed with the view of operating in 
definitely at the minimum expense for maintenafice, 


one 


Pneumatic Tools 


WO NEW DEVELOPMENTS in pneumatic tools made by 
the King Pneumatic ‘ool Company, Chicago, are 
a sleeve-type valve for riveting hammers and a “Pro 
gressive” lock for both chipping and riveting hammers 
which prevents the handles from coming loose on the 
cylinders 
The King sleeve valve for riveting hammers is designed 
to eliminate valve breakage and reduce the necessity ot 
valves to a minimum, In the King riveting 
hammer valve the hard and fast. hitting qualities of the 
hollow-valve type riveting hammer are maintained and the 
question of valve breakage is claimed to be solved, For 
merly a riveting hammer piston in hollow-valve type ham 
mers came in direct with the valve; the piston 
and the valve moved in opposite directions and the piston 
came in direct contact with the valve 1,050 to 1,720 times 
per minute, according to the length of stroke of the ham 
mer, This constant contact between piston and valve 
resulted in fatigue of the metal in the valve itself, with 
resulting valve breakage 
In the King sleeve type valve the sleeve is interposed 


oversizing 


contact 
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between the valve and the piston, making any contact | 
tween the two impossible, At the same time the slee 
provides a continuous bearing surface for the piston 
added advantage of the sleeve-type valve is that the slee) 
serves as a guide to the valve in its travel, thus reducin 
the lateral wear to a minimum, ‘This new device ha 
been so successful in eliminating valve breakage that la 
year, out of 5,000 King sleeve valves placed in 
only 15 cases of breakage were reported 

King pneumatic tools are now made entirely of molyb 
denum steel, which has added to their strength and dura 
bility, 
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Forged Reversible Brake Beam 
Strut and Safety Brake Shoe Key 


HK FORGED REVERSIBLE brake beam strut made by the 
Butlalo Brake Beam Company, New York, and 
shown in the illustration, was designed especially for 

quick repair work, It may be applied to any style of beam 
and, being made of forged steel, ample strength, durability, 
economy and safety are insured, <A special feature of the 














Buffalo Forged Reversible Brake Beam Strut 


strut is the fact that it may be reversed so as to make 
either a right-hand or a left-hand beam without disturbing 
the nuts or tension on the beam, 


he Butlalo safety brake shoe key is made to A, RK. A 
standards in all essential dimensions, Although it may be 
applied and removed practically as easily as an ordinary 
key, it cannot work out in service or when cars are bem 
dumped on a machine, The principle of the key ts ap 
parent from the illustration, That portion which extends 
below the lug on the brake head is punched out and ex 











Buffalo Safety Brake Shoe Key 


panded, ‘lhe key is made of spring steel and when it is 
inserted the expanded lugs or ears close in and automat 
ically open out when the key is in place, thus making a pos 
itive lock to prevent its coming out unless intentionally 
removed 


Weather Stripping 


MONG A NUMBER of new devices shown by Midgley 
& Borrowdale, Chicago, is included the Protecto 
metal-bound felt weather stripping tor passenger car 
windows, This is made of all-wool, hand-pressed weather 
felt, cut to length as specified, This stripping 
has been adopted as a standard by the Canadian Northern 
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